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Tue recent trial of Palmer for murder by 
poisoning, and the suspicion which attaches 
to him of having, by the same means, caused 
the death of several other persons, recals to 
mind the wholesale poisonings which, during 
the latter part of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries, prevailed to 
such a fearful extent in France and Italy. 
Not that these wholesale crimes were then 
first known ; for Beckmann shows that they 
were practised by the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians; but only that they 
were, at the above-mentioned periods, become 
80 notorious, as to have attained for their 
authors the infamous celebrity which has 
since attached to them in the annals of 
crime. 

In Italy poisoning had become a trade. 
Tofana at Palermo and Naples,* and Hiero- 
nima Spara at Rome,t supplied, ‘‘ for a con- 
sideration,” the deadly potions by which 
Italian ladies got rid of disagreeable hus- 
bands. Tofana confessed, previous to her 
execution, to having caused the death of six 
hundred persons.{ The number of Spara’s 
victims is not mentioned. She, with many 
of her associates, suffered death for these 
crimes, 

From Italy the dreadful secret of preparing 
the poisons travelled into France, where one 
Exili, a prisoner in the Bastile, communicated 


* In the first half of the eighteenth century. 

t In 1659. 

{ Beckmann’s History of Inventions. Title, “ Se- 
eret Poisoning.” 
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it to Saint-Croix, who had made himself re- 
markable in Paris by his amour with the 
Marquise de Brinivilliers, a married woman. 
After a year’s imprisonment, Saint-Croix and 
Exili were both set at liberty. Saint-Croix 
having perfected himself in this black art, 
separated from Exili, and initiated the Mar- 
quise into its mysteries. This abandoned 
woman proved an apt scholar, and, under the 
semblance of charity and the garb of a nun, 
she tried, with barbarous coolness, the effects 
of the poisons by mixing them in the food of 
the sick whom she nursed at the Hotel-Dieu. 
Beckmann repeats a satirical saying that was 
then current in Paris, namely, that ‘no 
young physician, in introducing himself into 
practice, had ever so speedily filled a church- 
yard as Brinvilliers.”” Her own father and 
brother were among her victims ; and, if her 
sister escaped, she was indebted for her life, 
not to the affection of the Marquise, but to 
her own caution and suspicions. 

Saint-Croix perished accidentally from the 
fumes of a poison which he was preparing,* 
and his death led to the discovery of the 
guilt of the Marquise. In his laboratory 
was found a small box, to which was attached 
a written request, dated May 25th, 1672, 
that the box might be delivered to the Mar- 
quise Brinvilliers, or, in case of her death, 
that it should be burnt unopened. This 
writing operated only as a stimulus to curi- 
osity. The box was opened, and found to 
contain poisons of various kinds, properly 
labelled, and registers of their effects.| Brin- 
villiers, after an ineffectual attempt to obtain 
possession of the box, fled from Paris, but 
was arrested in a convent at Liége, whither 
she had been pursued from England. She 
was convicted, and after confessing her guilt, 
was beheaded, and then burnt. 

A few years later, two women, named 
respectively Le Vigoureux and Le Voisin, 
were detected in supplying persons with poi- 
son after the Italian fashion, and were put 


* The glass mask he wore on these occasions. 
falling off, he was suffocated, and was found dead 
in his laboratory. 

t The Pi ms were corrosive sublimate, opium, 
regulus 0 imony, and vitriol. 
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to death. The frequency of the crime in 
France led to the institution of a court whose 
office it was to detect and punish crimes of 
this nature: but the proceedings of this court 
became so inquisitorial, that after being in 
activity about a year it was finally closed. 

In all the cases above mentioned, poisoning 
was carried on systematically ; in all of them 
the actors were principally women ; in all 
but the case of Brinvilliers the infernal trade 
was carried on from sordid motives, without 
any personal animosity towards the numerous 

_ Victims, or even without personal knowledge 
of them. They supplied poisons with the 
same indifference as a chemist would make 
up a prescription for an unknown person. 
There is yet another point which we cannot 
contemplate without surprise, namely, the 
number of persons that, in the cases of 
Tofana, Spara, Le Vigoureux, and Le Voisin, 
must have been cognizant of their crimes, 
and the secresy which was observed respecting 
them. 

There is a fashion in crime, as in more 
harmless affairs. One murder by the knife 
is sure to be followed by several: if a man 
beat his wife to death, or shoot at his sover- 
eign, others follow his example; one crime, 
like one wedding, is the precursor of many. 
At present, poisoning seems to be the favorite 
mode of disposing of obnoxious individuals. 
Amid the excitement occasioned by the dis- 
covery of Palmer’s crimes, Dove availed him- 
self of the information made public regarding 
strychnine, to poison his wife with this pow- 
erful drug. And while his trial was still 
pending, we heard of antimony sold in doses 
under the expressive name of ‘ quivtness,”’ 
to the laboring women of Bolton, who use it 
as a quietus for drunken husbands! Has 
there been a Tofana, a Le Vigoureux, or Le 
Voisin among the women of Bolton, stimu- 
lating them to the commission of these foul 
acts? It used to be our boast that poisoning 
was an un-English crime; alas! it can be 
said so no longer ! 

Although the criminal annals oft England 
in former times have produced nothing so 
atrocious as the poisoning systems of Italy 
and France, yet there is one dark spot in our 
history, one mysterious crime in which there 
were many actors—two of them women— 
and but one ostensible victim, around which 
still hangs a veil of obscurity, whaeh the re- 

searches of the historian and the archeeologist 
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have not yet been able to penetrate. This 
crime, which, in some points of view, par- 
takes of a political aspect, while in others 
it appears to originate in the private motives 
and malice of individuals of exalted station, 
was the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in 
the Tower of London, by poison. ‘‘In the 
annals of crime,’’ says Lord Campbell, ‘* there 
is not a murder more atrocious for premedi- 
tation, treachery, ingratitude, and remorse- 
lessness, than the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by the Somersets.’”” The ramifica- 
tions of the crime, coupled with its manifest 
connection with state secrets, that have never 
yet been revealed, are so intricate—the parties 
implicated so numerous, and some of them 
so exalted in station, that the crime against 
the individual acquires the character of a 
plot or conspiracy, which derives additional 
interest from the mystery in which it is still 
involved. 

It is proposed to make the narrative of 
this crime, and the trials of the reputed 
agents, the subject of this article; but pre- 
vious to entering on the details, we must 
make a few preliminary observations, sug- 
gested by a comparison of the proceedings in 
criminal cases at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth and the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Those who have watched with eager inter- 
est the progress of Palmer’s trial, just con- 
cluded, who have considered the ability of 
his judges, the impartial and public character 
of the trial, the extensive, yet conflicting, 
medical evidence, the rigid cross-examination 
of the witnesses in the presence of the accused, 
und the able defence of the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, will read with some surprise the record 
in the State trials of the criminal proceedings 
authorized by the English law in the time of 
James I. 

We find, it is true, no lack of judges and 
prosecutors ; but there appears to be a sad 
want of every thing which constitutes an im- 
partial trial. The following is an outline of 
the criminal proceedings in those times. 
Prisoners and witnesses were examined sepa- 
rately and privately, with the fear of the 
torture before their eyes, and their depositions 
taken by the same judges who afterwards 
tried the cause. On the day of the trial, 
after the opening of the case, the depositions, 
or garbled passages only which told against 
the prisoner, were read in court, and if ad- 
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ditional witnesses were examined, their ex- 
aminations, when in favor of the accused, 
were perpetually interrupted by a running 
commentary of the Attorney-General, and 
thus, the chain of the evidence being broken, 
the jury had more difficulty in distinguishing 
and retaining the real facts of the case. The 
documents appertaining to the trials for the 
murder of Overbury, discovered by Mr. Amos 
in the State Paper Office, make some curious 
disclosures relative to the manner in which 
the evidence was ‘* cooked,’’ in order to meet 
the views of the prosecutors. Many of the 
documents are in the writing of Sir Edward 
Coke, the Chief Justice ; every paragraph is 
marked in the margin with the letters of the 
alphabet; at the head of the document are 
some of the same letters, as, for instance, 
B.C. F,; these denote that the paragraphs 
marked B, C. F., are to be read on the trial, 
and these only. Many passages are also 
interlined over erasures, and others marked 
to be omitted. The case for the prosecution 
being closed, the prisoner was asked whether 
he wished to make any observations, and 
when he had concluded his defence, or de- 
clined to make any, the verdict of the jury 
was required; and according to this the pris- 
oner was acquitted, or the judge pronounced 
sentence against him. If the judge was dis- 
satisfied with the verdict, the jurymen were 
fined. The prisoner was not allowed counsel 
to defend him, neither were any witnesses 
permitted to be examined in his favor. In 
opposition to the principle of the English law, 
which presumes a man to be innocent until 
heis found guilty, the guilt was too frequently 
assumed by the judge, who browbeat and 
Vituperated the prisoner before he was con- 
victed, 

But it is not enough to contrast the trials ; 
we should also contrast the reports of those 
trials. While almost every newspaper has 
now its own reporter, and the fidelity of their 
report is secured by the check which is in- 
directly exercised upon each individual re- 
porter by his fellow-laborers ; in the time of 
James I., and !ong subsequently, there was 
but one formal public report of impor- 
tant trials, namely, that contained in the 
“State Trials.” These reports are known 
to have been entirely under the control of 
Government, which did not scruple to garble, 
suppress, or interpolate such portions of the 
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and to the extent, which they, with some- 
times short-sighted policy, deemed best caleu- 
lated to promote the interests of those in 
wer. 
The pillory, branding on the cheeks with 
a hot iron, loss of ears, and heavy fines, 
were the terrors held out by the Star-Cham- 
ber for the punishment of him who dared to 
publish unauthorized versions of State trials. 
Mr. Amos and Mr. Jardine adduce many 
instances of discordance between the original 
examinations in the State Paper Office and 
the official account in the State Trials. It is, 
but fair to remark that many of these may 
be attributed to the imperfect system of re- 
porting, which then depended greatly upon 
the recollection of the parties. 
Before entering upon the following narra- 
tive, we must acknowledge—and do so with 
pleasure—the assistance we have derived from 
Mr. Amos’ learned and valuable work relat- 
ing to the Overbury murder. This publica- 
tion comprises not only the printed accounts 
of this mysterious crime, but many hitherto 
unedited documents discovered by the re- 
searches of Mr. Amos in the State Paper 
Office and British Museum. The comments 
and arguments, which display all the author’s 
professional acuteness and ingenuity, are not 
the least interesting part of the work, and 
are highly deserving of an attentive perusal. 
Robert Carr, afterwards created Lord Ro- 
chester, and subsequently Earl of Somerset, 
who preceded George Villiers in the affections 
of James I., was introduced accidentally to 
the notice of the King about the year 1608 
or 1609. He was then in his eighteenth or 
nineteenth year. The circumstances attend- 
ing his introduction were sufficiently romantic 
to make an impression upon the susceptible 
heart of the King. While officiating at a 
tournament as the esquire of a Scotch noble- 
man, Carr was thrown from his horse, and 
broke his leg, almost at the feet of James. 
The compassion which the good-natured 
monarch felt for his accident warmed into a 
more genial sentiment as he gazed on the 
handsome countenance and well-developed 
form of the young Scotchman. He ordered 
Carr to be taken to the palace, and visited 
him frequently. Every day the King became 
more attached to him. At last, Carr’s pres-- 
ence became indispensable to the King’s hap- 
piness; and the penniless Scotch youth, in 
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King was not slow to discover, rose rapidly to 
rank, honors, and wealth. Although James 
himself condescended to give to his favorite 
lessons in the Latin grammar, Carr proved 
but a dull scholar; and whenever his pursuits 
or employments required literary exertion, he 
was glad to avail himself of the competent 
assistance of his friend Sir Thomas Overbury. 
The friendship between Carr and Overbury 
subsisted for many years, and their mutual 
confidence was such that Overbury was ad- 
mitted by Carr to the most important secrets 
of the King; he became possessed of the key 
to the ciphers in which the most confidential 
communications were written; he opened, 
read, and took copies of all private dispatches 
belonging to the King; and was employed 
by Carr to write his love-letters for him. 
Overbury’s assistance was probably of the 
greatest service to Carr, who, besides his want 
of education, had the additional defect of 
speaking broad Scotch. 

There was great diversity of temper and 
disposition in the two friends. Carr, al- 
though dull and somewhat obtuse in intellect, 
was naturally gentle and noble in his disposi- 
tion ; so that if he had not been led astray 
by others he might, in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, have bedn a good man. Over- 
bury, on the contrary, was a man of talent 
and energy ; he had cultivated literature suc- 
cessfully, as some of his prose compositions, 
still extant, testify. His worst enemies do 
not charge him with any vice, or even with 
leading an irregular life. Sir Francis Bacon, 
with the duplicity which forms so odious a 
part in his conduct as regards the case of 
Overbury, has given two characters of him. 
In his speech before the Star-Chamber on the 
trials of Lumsden, Wentworth, and Hollis, 
where he wished to throw the odium of the 
murder upon Carr (then Earl of Somerset,) 
he says: ‘‘ The greatest fault that I ever 
heard of him was that he made his friend his 
idol.””* When, on the contrary, he wished 
to furnish the King with an excuse for saving 
Somerset, he thus writes to James: ‘‘ Over- 
bury was a man that always carried himself 
insolently both towards the Queen and 
towards the late Prince; he was a man that 
carried Somerset on in courses separate and 
opposite to the Privy Council; he was a man 
of a nature fit to be an incendiary of a state ; 
full of bitterness and wildness of speech and 
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project ; he was thought also lately to govern 
Somerset, insomuch that in his own letters he 
vaunted that from him proceeded Somerset’s 
fortune, credit, and understanding.” * 

The reigning beauty of the Court at this 
time was Frances Howard, daughter of the 
intriguing Countess of Suffolk, who, when 
only thirteen years of age, had been be- 
trothed to the young Earl of Essex,} her 
senior by two years only. The young bride- 
groom was sent abroad after the ceremony 
for four years. On his return he had the 
mortification to find that his beautiful bride 
received him with marked coldness. Frances 
Howard, although so young, was a woman of 
strong and unbridled passions; and her resi- 
dence under the same roof as her mother was 
not calculated to give her any accurate notions 
of moral duties and obligations. While still 
a girl in years, she had become notorious for 
her irregular and vicious conduct, and 
prompted, perhaps, by ambition, as well as 
by inclination, she conceived a criminal pas- 
sion for the handsome favorite of the King. 
Carr was at first insensible to her charms. 
In order to secure his affection, the Countess 
employed one Mrs. Turner, her confidante, a 
woman of great beauty but dissolute manners, 
to procure love philtres and charms from a 
Dr. Forman. Her wishes were at last crowned 
with success ; Carr was taken in her toils. 
Overbury was the writer of the letters sent 
by Carr to the Countess of Essex. The 
guilty pair resolved upon marriage; but for 
this it was necessary that the Countess should 
obtain a divorce from her husband. Over- 
bury was strongly opposed to this scheme. 
He expressed his disapprobation of it with 
warmth, and even violence. A coolness be- 
tween Carr and Overbury was the consequence. 
The coolness increased to positive animosity, 
and on the part of the Countess to hatred, 
against Overbury. A plan was contrived to 
effect his ruin. The Countess sent for Sir 
David Wood, who had been heard to threaten 
to bastinado Sir Thomas Overbury for some 
offensive words he had addressed to him. 
She urged him to revenge his wrongs, adding 
that she also had been grievously injured by 
Overbury. She concluded by. offering him 


* Memorial touching the course to be had in my 
Lord of Somerset's Arraignment, addressed to the 
King by Sir Francis Bacon.—See Bacon’s Works. 

t He was the son of Robert Devereux, first Earl 
of Essex, who was beheaded in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The second earl afterwards Became the 





* State Trials, 334. 


leader of the Parliamentary army. 
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£1000, and protection from his enemies, if 
he would murder Overbury as he returned 
from Sir Charles Wilmot’s late at night. But 
Sir David declined, telling her, bluntly, ‘* He 
would be loath to go to Tyburn upon a wo- 
man’s word.”? In the mean time, Carr and 
his friends had formed a plot, which was. 
more successful, for removing Overbury. By 
the representation of Carr, the King was 
persuaded to nominate Overbury as ambas- 
sador to Russia. Sir Thomas was at first 
willing to accept the office, but, on the artful 
recommendation of Carr, he was induced to 
decline it. The King, who is described as 
“bearing a rooted hatred to Overbury,”’ irri- 
tated at his refusal, and, perhaps, at some 
stinging sarcasms which he is said to have 
vented on the Court, committed him, as Carr 
had foreseen, a close prisoner to the Tower 
for contempt. This occurred on the 23d of 
April, 1613. 

Shortly after Overbury became an inmate 
of the Tower, Sir William Wade, the Lieu- 
tenant, was removed, and Sir Gervas Hel- 
wysse * was appointed in his stead, through 
the instrumentality of uhe Earl of Northamp- 
ton, Carr, and Sir Thomas Monson. Sir 
Gervas, according to the venal spirit of the 
times, paid £1400 for his place. He was 
reputed to be one of the ‘‘unco’ godly, the 
rigidly righteous,”” who assumed the appear- 
ance of wisdom and honesty, if he did not 
really deserve the appellation which he at- 
tained of ‘‘the wise Sir Gervas Helwysse.’’ 

As the Earl of Northampton will be fre- 
quently mentioned in this article, it may be 
as well to give a slight sketch of this noble- 
man. 

The Earl of Northampton, the second son 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was the 
uncle of the Countess. 
talent and learning. It was said of him, 
that ‘*he was the wisest among the noble, 
and the noblest among the wise.’”? Honors 
and riches were showered upon him under 
King James. As to his character, opinions 
are divided : there is, however, reason to be- 
lieve that he connived at the intimacy of Carr 
(then Lord Rochester) with the Countess, 
and that he was deeply implicated in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. North- 
ampton’s death in 1614, previous to the dis- 


* In the State Trials this name is written Sir 
Jervas Elves. We have adopted the form used by 
the Lieutenant himself. 
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covery of the crime, prevented his being 
brought to trial. 
To resume the narrative. In order to carry 
out the nefarious designs against Overbury, 
it was not enough to appoint a new Lieuten- 
ant of the Tower, who was in the interest of 
the enemies of the prisoner; the sub-keeper 
was also changed, and his place was supplied 
by one Richard Weston—a creature of the 
Countess’ and formerly servant to Dr. Turner, 
the husband of the Countess’ confidante. 
On the morning of the 9th of May, Wes- 
ton received a message from Mrs. Turner, 
desiring him to come immediately to White- 
hall. There he saw the Countess, who told 
him that ‘‘ a water ’’ would be sent to him, 
which he was to give to his prisoner, At the 
same time she significantly told him not to 
drink of it himself. That same evening 
Weston’s son William, an apprentice to the 
Countess’ haberdasher, brought him a curi- 
ous little phial, only two inches long, filled 
with a liquor of a bluish color when held in 
te hand, but of a sickly greenish yellow 
when held up to the light. He was then just 
going to give Sir Thomas his supper. On 
his way he met Sir Gervas, of whom he 
asked, ‘* Whether he should now give him 
that he had or no?’’ The Lieutenant, neither 
affecting ignorance nor surprise, induced 
Weston to explain himself; then, having 
obtained the information he desired, he ‘ ter- 
rified Weston with God’s eternal judgment, 
and did so strike him, as with his hands 
holden up he blessed the time that ever he 
did know ‘ him,’ with other words to that 
effect.”’* Sir Gervas, touched with Wes- 
ton’s remorse, held out his hand to him, 
spoke to him kindly—even drank to him; 
but, strange to say, still left him to take 
charge of Overbury. The next day Weston 
broke the little flask to pieces, and threw 
away the deadly liquor which it contained. 
To the surprise of the Countess the victim 
still lived. She sent for Weston, and ques- 
tioned him. He maintained that he had 
given the poison. She put into his hand 
£20, and promised him more when Over- 
bury should be dead. As soon as he was 
gone she set about devising new schemes. 
Soon after, the Countess sent a servant to 
the Tower with a present to Overbury of 
* See aes Letter to the King, in the 


State Paper Office, published by Mr. Amos, Trial, 
§c., p. 186. 
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some tarts and wine. The following mys- 
terious letter, addressed to Helwysse, accom- 
panied them : 

‘«T was bid to bid you say that these tarts 
came not from me. I was bid to tell you 
that you must take heed of the tarts, because 
there be LeTTERS in them; and therefore, 
neither give your wife nor children of them, 
but of the wine you may, for there are not 
letters in it; Sir Thomas Monson will come 
from Court this day, and then we shall have 
other news.”’ 


The Lieutenant, true to his timorous pol- 
icy, did not give the tarts to Overbury: he 
carefully put them by, and the black and 
livid appearance they assumed in a few days 
made it too manifest what those deadly 
letters were. 

After this, other tarts of the same kind 
were given to Weston by Mrs. Turner, ac- 
companied by a verbal caveat; Weston 
promised to give them, and every time he 
saw Mrs. Turner asseverated that he had 
done so. In truth, however, he delivered 
them regularly to Helwysse, who as regu- 
larly caused them to be thrown away. 

Sir Thomas Overbury’s imprisonment, al- 
though only for contempt, was so strict, that 
neither his father, mother, nor his most inti- 
mate friends were permitted to see him ; 
neither were his own servants allowed to re- 
main and wait on him, although one of 
them offered to be shut up with him. 
Overbury was not even permitted to view his 
friends from the window, lest he should 
communicate with them. Once, indeed, his 
sister’s husband, Sir John Lidcote, had 
access to him, but the interview was jeal- 
ously watched by the Lieutenant. 

Overbury being thus prevented from op- 
posing her wishes, the Countess instituted 
against her husband, the Earl of Essex, one 
of the most disgraceful suits which ever ap- 
peared in the legal annals of any country. 
The King sided with the Countess, and wrote 
a dissertation in her behalf; Abbott, the 
good Archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
only one of the ecclesiastical judges who 
had the courage to oppose cancelling the 
marriage. The Countess gained her suit, 
and was pronounced * free to marry whom 
she would. . 

In the mean time, Overbury, whose health 
was declining, wrote repeatedly from his 


* June, 1613. 
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prison in the Tower to Rochester, request- 
ing him to obtain his liberty, and request- 
ing also that his friends might be al- 
lowed to see him. Rochester continued to 
correspond with him, giving him hopes that 
he might be set at liberty. The father of 
Overbury, hearing of his son’s illness, peti- 
tioned the King that his son might have 
medical advice. By James’ orders, Roches- 
ter wrote to Dr. Craig, the King’s physician, 
saying that it was his Majesty’s pleasure 
that he should attend Overbury as long as 
he required his services. Whether Dr. 
Craig visited Overbury or not does not ap- 
pear. It is, however, certain that other 
physicians of the King, namely, Dr. Micham 
and Sir Théodore de Mayerne,* attended the 
prisoner. The latter visited him for a con- 
siderable time, for his prescriptions, which 
were subsequently handed to Sir Edward 
Coke by Pawle de Lobell, the apothecary 
employed by Mayerne, filled twenty-eight 
leaves or pieces of paper. Lobell was a 
Frenchman, who resided in Lime-street, near 
the Tower. His attendance commenced pre- 
vious to June 25th, and continued probably 
up to the decease of Overbury, since he saw 
the body after death, and testified as to its 
emaciated and ulcerated state. Towards 
the end of August, the doctors in attendance 
and the Lieutenant of the Tower signed a 
bulletin in which they stated that their pa- 
tient was ‘‘ past all recovery.’’ Was this 
really so, or was it only a stratagem to pre- 
pare men’s minds for the death which was 
intended so soon to follow? If Overbury 
was so near his end, why, being only con- 
fined for contempt, were not his family per- 
mitted to see him? 

On the 14th of September, the apothecary, 
Lobell, was in attendance, and on this occa- 
sion a medicament was administered to him 
by the apothecary’s man. Overbury was 
very ill all night, 80 much so that Weston 
remained with him and removed him to an- 
other bed during the night. His servant, 
Lawrence Davies, is also represented to have 
passed the night in the room. Early in the 
morning, Weston went out, as he says,,to 
procure some beer to assuage the burning 
thirst of the invalid, and when he returned 
at seven o’clock he found Overbury dead. 


* Mayerne had been physician to Henry the 
Fourth of France, and, after his death, was invited 





to England by James, who appointed him one of 
his physicians. 
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Whether Davies was with him or not, does 
not appear. 

The welcome intelligence of the death of 
Overbury was immediately communicated by 
Helwysse to Northampton. The manner in 
which it was received may be guessed’ by the 
following letter from the Earl: 


‘* Nose LigvTENANT,— 
‘“sTf the knaye’s body be foul, bury it 
resently. I'll stand between you and 
nese but if it will abide the view, send 
for Lidcote, and let him see it, to satisfy the 
damned crew. When youcome to me, bring 
me this letter again yourself with you, or 
else burn it. NortHampton.’’ * 


So anxious was Northampton for the 
speedy interment of the body, that, at 
twelve o’clock the same day, he dispatched 
the following lettrr, without signature, by 
another messenger: + 


“ Wortny Mr. Lizvrznant,— 

‘Let me entreat you to call Lidcote 
and three or four friends, if 80 many come 
to view the body, if they have not already 
done it ; and so soon as it is viewed, without 
staying the coming of a messenger from the 
Court, in any case see him interred in the 
body of the chapel within the Tower in- 
stantly. 
ss id they have viewed, then bury it by- 
and-by ; for it is time, considering the hu- 
mors of the damned crew, that only desire 
means to move pity and raise scandall. Let 
no man’s instance cause you to make stay in 
any case, and bring me these letters when I 
next see you. 

“Fail not a jot herein, as Pax love yt 
friends: nor after Lidcote and his friends 
have viewed, stay one minute, but let the 
priest be ready; and if Lidcote be not there, 
send for him speedily, pretending that the 
body will not tarry. 

‘Ys ever. 

‘In poste haste at 12.” + 


These letters, we should imagine, were 
intended to be strictly confidential ; a third, 
written very shortly after, was probably de- 
signed to be shown. The ¢one of the follow- 
ing artful letter is quite different from that 
of the preceding : 


** Worrny Mr. Lievrenant,— 
**My Lord of Rochester, desiring to 
do the last honor to his dec? friend, requires 
* British Museum, Cotton MSS., Titus, c. vit. 


for 107 back.—See Amos, p. 173. 


t Cotton MSS. Titus, B. vin. fol. 464, published 
by Amos, p. 178. 
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me to desire you to deliver the body of Sir 
T. Overbury to any friend of his that desires 
it, todo him honor at his funeral. Herein 
my Lord declares the constancy of his affec- 
tion to the dead, and the meaning that he 
had in my knowledge to have given his 
strongest straine at this time of the King’s 
being at Tibbald’s, for his delivery. I fear 
no impediment to this honorable desire of 
my Lord’s but the unsweetness of the body, 
because it was reputed that he had some 
issues, and, in that case, the keeping of him 
above must needs give more offence than it 
can do honor. My fear is, also, that the 
body is already buried upon that cause 
whereof I write; which being 80, it is too 
late to set out solemnity. 
‘« This, with my kindest commendations, I 
ende, and reste 
‘¢ Your affectionate and assured friend, 
‘© H. NorTHaMPrTon. 


‘¢P. S. You see my Lord’s earnest desire, 
with my concurring care, that all respect be 
had to him that may be for the credit of his 
memory. Butyet I wish, withal, that you do 
very discreetly inform yourself whether this 
grace hath been afforded formerly to close pris- 
oners, or whether you may grant my request 
in this case, who speak out of the sense of my 
Lord’s affection, though I be a counsellor, 
without offence or prejudice. For I would 
be loath to draw either you or myself into 
censure, now I have well thought of the 
matter, though it be a work of charity.” 


In confirmation of the view we have taken 
of this letter, there is found on the back of’ 
it, in the Lieutenant’s writing, a statement 
of his recollections connected with the cir- 
cumstances which followed the death of 
Overbury: such as his having written to 
Northampton for instructions ; Weston’s 
account of the diseased state of the body; 
the order to send for Lidcote and bury the 
body speedily. Helwysse states that, in 
spite of this order and the state of the body, 
he had kept it until three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon; that Lidcote came on the 
following day. Hence he could not have 
seen the body. It is more than probable 
that Lidcote expressed his displeasure at the 
hasty interment, for Helwysse adds, that he 
could not get him to bestow a coffin or a 
winding-sheet upon him. Helwysse says 
that he himself bestowed a coffin; others 
say the body was covered with a sheet, and 
so buried with the haste that was, as Mr. 
Amos significantly observes, always found to 





be necessary in the case of those who died in 
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the Tower.* A hasty burial frequently con- 
cealed a violent death. 

Previous to the interment an inquest had 
been held in the Tower before Robert Bright, 
one of the coroners for Middlesex, and a 
packed jury of six wardens of the Tower and 
six others, but no verdict was recorded.t 

Lidcote apparently was satisfied with what 
he was told respecting Overbury’s death, for 
he made no stir about it; and the circum- 
stances attending it were hushed up, and for 
a time buried within the massive walls of 
the Tower, which had been the scene of so 
many foul and secret murders. 

Shortly after the death of Overbury, 
Rochester wrote to the mother of Overbury 
a letter, in which he blamed himself as the 
cause of her son’s death, since it was on his 
account that Sir Thomas had fallen into dis- 
grace. ‘‘I wish,” he writes, ‘‘I could re- 
deem him with any ransom; I wish I knew 
how to repay his faith, and give all you who 
in him have lost so much satisfaction. You 
shall find how well I loved your son by my 
effects, being more willing to do all of you 
good for his sake than whilst he lived. I 
will shortly devise with you concerning your 
son in France, whose expenses I will defray, 
and ease you of that burthen, and at his re- 
turn take further time to provide for him ; 
but I think it best that he remain till this 
tempest is settled.’’ 

The apothecary’s boy who administered 
the medicament was quietly sent abroad by 
Lobell, to prevent disclosures. 

Three months passed away ; the death of 
Overbury was forgotten in the preparations 
then making at the Court for the celebration 
of fétes, which were to rival those that in 
the spring had graced the marriage of the 
Elector of Bohemia with the Princess Eliza- 
beth. On St. Stephen’s day (the 26th of 
December), 1613, a magnificent ceremony 
took place in the Royal Chapel of White- 
hall. Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester, now 
created Earl of Somerset, the King’s power- 
ful favorite, led to the altar the beautiful 
Lady Frances Howard, who, on the anniver- 
sary of the same saint, just ten years before, 
had been given away by the King in mar- 
riage to Robert Devereux, second of that 
name, the unhappy young Earl of Essex—a 


* Overbury was only thirty-two years of age 
when he died. 
t Amos, p. 171. 
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girl of thirteen married to a boy of fifteen. 
Contemporary historians have remarked that 
the Countess had the effrontery to appear at 
the altar in the habit of a virgin, with her 
beautiful hair hanging loose over her shoul- 
ders. Thecourtly Bishop of Bath and Wells 
read the beautiful service for the holy ordi- 
nance of matrimony. Ten years before he 
had pronounced over the same bride, as she 
stood with her hand in that of Essex, the sol- 
emn words, ‘‘ Those whom God hath joined, 
let yo man put asunder; ’”’ and now, while 
Essex was still living, he was called upon to 
bless the union of the Countess with Somer- 
set. 

A sumptuous banquet succeeded ; and a 
masque, written expressly for the occasion, 
in which the principal ladies of the Court 
took part, concluded theday. The King de- 
frayed the expense, which had been profuse. 
He was even so much interested in the festiv- 
ities, that, in order to direct them, he broke 
through his custom of ‘ going to bed in the 
afternoon.”’ 

But the festivities did not end here. The 
courtiers vied with each other in doing honor 
to the newly-wedded pair. Valuable pres- 
ents were offered for their acceptance. Even 
the Chief Justice Coke did not withhold this 
mark of adulation to the man whom the 
King delighted to honor. The City of Lon- 
don entertained the Earl and his bride at a 
splendid banquet; and those who were old 
enough to enjoy the pageants which followed 
each other in rapid succession, long remem- 
bered the magnificent wedding of the Earl 
of Somerset with the beautiful Frances 
Howard. 

The marriage of Somerset was the culmi- 
nating point in his prosperity. It had orig- 
inated in crime, and might lead to destruc- 
tion. Somerset knew that it might do so. 
His spirits sank, his eye lost its brightness, 
his step its elasticity; he became grave, 
thoughtful, and silent. In the words of a 
contemporary, ‘* Pensiveness and fulnesse 
doe possesse the Earle; his wonted mirth 
forsakes him, his countenance is cast downe; 
he takes not that felicitie in companie as he 
was wont to do: but still something troubles 
him.” 

The King soon began to grow weary of 
the company of a man who ceased to enter- 
tain him. Yet the influence of Somerset was 
not observed to decline, and the King as yet 
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did not make any efforts to emancijite him- 
self from his control, or to break with his 
imperious favorite. But the courtiers had 
no such hesitation ; they had no dark secrets 
to conceal at any price; they saw that the 
King had conceived a distaste to the society 
of Somerset, and they determined to sup- 
plant him. With this view they cast about 
for a handsome youth, who should captivate 
James’ affections—now, for the first time 
since he had set eyes on Carr—disengaged. 
An opportunity soon offered of accomplish- 
ing their purpose. 

George Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buck- 
ingham, a youth of one-and-twenty, had re- 
turned at this time from the continent, bring- 
ing with him the polished and engaging 
manners which our rude ancestors found oc- 
casion to admire in all who visited them from 
foreign parts. Nature had given him a fig- 
ure remarkable for symmetry and manly 
vigor, and he took care to set it off by the 
most elegant and fashionable apparel.- His 
actions were remarkable for their perfect 
grace, and his countenance possessed that 
extraordinary beauty which, from a supposed 
resemblance in its sweet expression to the 
portraits of the saint and martyr Stephen, 
afterwards induced his doting master to call 
him Steenie. 

Villiers was speedily thrown in the way 
of the King. James no sooner saw him than 
he felt for him an attachment. 

The impression made by Villiers on the 
King was soon perceived by the courtiers, 
who were anxiously watching the success of 
their experiment. They immediately began 
to ingratiate themselves with the new favor- 
ite. On the 23rd of April, exactly two 
years after Overbury was committed to the 
Tower, Villiers was knighted by the King ; 
a pension of £1000 a-year was granted to 
him, and he was appointed a gentleman of 
the bedchamber. The new favorite soon at- 
tained that place in the monarch’s affections 
which Robert Carr had once enjoyed, but 
now had lost forever. 

Somerset perceived, with deep mortifica- 
tion, the success of his rival, and the decline 
of his own influence in the King’s affections, 
although he still retained a power over the 
weak mind of his sovereign. His proud 
spirit could ill brook a rival, and in spite of 
the conciliatory behavior of Villiers, Somer- 
set did not attempt to conceal the hatred 





which he felt towards the new favorite. He 
rejected with contempt the overtures made 
by Villiers to serve him, and on one occasion 
sharply answered him, ‘I will none of your 
service, nor shall you have any of my favor. 
I will, if I can, break your neck, and of 
that be confident.’”? This haughty answer 
sealed the fate of Somerset. 

At this juncture Sir Robert Cotton,* the 
confidential friend of Somerset, perceiving 
that he had lost the King’s affections, and 
apprehensive of the consequences, prevailed 
on his friend to secure his safety by obtain- 
ing from James a pardon for all offences 
which he could or might have committed. 
A pardon, sufficiently extensive to cover trea- 
son and murder, was actually signed by the 
King in favor of Somerset, but it was inter- 
cepted by his enemies before the seal was 
affixed, and was thus rendered nugatory. 

Towards the middle of July, 1615, it be- 
gan to be whispered about that Overbury had 
met with foul play—that he had been poi- 
soned in the Tower. The rumor spread, and 
at last came to the ears of the King. We 
have more than one account of the way in 
which the murder became known at Court. 
Weldon’s narrative, which is confirmed as 
to the main facts by Wilson, the friend of 
Essex, and by other writers, harmonizes best 
with the events connected with this remark- 
able crime. It is to the following effect : 

One day Secretary Wynwood brought to 
the King a letter, which he had received 
from Sir Wm. Thrumbull, the resident at 
Brussels, requesting permission to return, as 
he had to communicate a most important 
affair, which had recently come to his knowl- 
edge. The Secretary wrote, by the King’s 
direction, to say that the agent could not be 
spared from his post, and to desire him to 
send over an express with the news which he 
had to communicate. Thrumbull declined 
to adopt this course, stating that it was a 
matter of such importance and delicacy that 
he did not dare to commit it to paper. Upon 
this, James ‘‘ being,’’ as Sir Anthony Wel- 
don tells us, ‘‘of a longing disposition,” 
rather than not know what it was, sent him 
permission to return. Thrumbull soon came 
over, and then he informed the King that one 
of his servants had told him that an English 

* Sir Robert Cotton, the celebrated antiquary, 
was the collector of the valuable library bearing his 


name, and so rich in MSS., which now forms part 
of the treasures of the British Museum. 
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lad, named Reeve, who had been an apothe- 
eary’s boy in London, had told them that 
Sir Thomas Overbury did not, as was com- 
monly supposed, die of a disease, but that 
he had been poisoned by a medicament, 
which the boy, under his master’s direction, 
had administered to him. Thrumbull had 
‘mediately sent for the boy, whom he ex- 
«mined very closely, and at length induced 
him to confess the whole truth, in the course 
of which things came out which appeared 
deeply to implicate some personages of ex- 
alted rank, one of them being the great Earl 
of Somerset himself. The King immediately 
sent off a messenger for Sir Edward Coke, 
the Lord Chief Justice. 

When Coke, or, as Weldon says, all the 
judges, arrived at Royston, the King flung 
himself on his knees, and telling them that 
he had just heard of the murder of Over- 
bury, charged them in the most solemn 
terms, to investigate the matter without fa- 
vor, affection, or partiality, concluding thus : 
“Tf you shall spare any guilt of this 
crime, God’s curse light on you and your 
posterity; and if I spare any that are found 
guilty, God’s curse light on me and my pos- 
terity forever!’ * 

Such of the facts as suited the Court were 
then laid before Coke, who undertook to sift 
the matter to the bottom. He was not only 
gratified at receiving any mark of the King’s 
confidence, but he felt a real pleasure in in- 
vestigating a subject of intricacy and mystery, 
and one which promised to afford a field for 
the display of the acuteness and sagacity for 
which he was then, and isstill, so celebrated. 
He at once commenced operations, following 
the hints he had received; he examined 
many witnesses, whose statements soon satis- 
fied him that there had been foul play with 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Coke was at one time in some doubt about 
the instruments of the murder, and he was 
originally inclined to suspect a person whom 
he was subsequently led to acquit. This 
was no other than our old acquaintance, 
Paul de Lobell. A gentleman named Edward 
Rider swore that about the commencement 
of the term, when rumors of the Chief 
Justice’s inquiries began to circulate, he had 
met Lobell, who assured him that the report 
that Overbury had been murdered was 
entrue, that he had died of a consumption. 


* Weldon. 
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As to the medicament with which it had 
been alleged he had been poisoned, that had 
been prescribed by Mayerne, the King’s 
doctor, and this Mayerne was the best doctor 
in England. To this Rider replied that he 
had heard otherwise in Paris, that he was 
indeed a braver courtier than a doctor. 
Rider probably hinted at the State poisonings 
in France, in which Mayerne is thought to 
have been implicated. About a week after 
he again met Lobell, who was then walking 
with his wife ; he stopped and talked to him. 
He told him it was too manifest now Over- 
bury was poisoned, and added, that he heard 
it was done by an apothecary’s boy, in Lime- 
street, who had since run away ; upon which 
his wife, turning to her husband, exclaimed 
in French, ‘*O, mon mari, that was William 
you sent into France.’’ Whereupon the old 
man, looking upon his wife, his teeth did 
chatter as if he trembled, ‘‘ and then Rider 
asked him if he did send the boy away ; he 
answered it was true he sent the boy to 
Paris, but the cause of his leaving was that 
his master (Lobell’s son) treated him badly.”’ 
Notwithstanding these strong circumstances 
of suspicion, which indeed operated so 
forcibly on the mind of Coke himself that 
he would not allow Lobell’s examination to 
be taken on oath, no proceedings were taken 
against Lobell. Whether Coke was duped 
by his astute rival, Sir Francis Bacon, who 
was certainly at the bottom of this dark 
business, or whether he had received a 
positive injunction against following that 
clue, cannot now be known. Certain it is 
that Lobell was allowed to escape unaccused, 
and nothing which might criminate him was 
allowed to be made public. The remarkable 
deposition of Rider was entirely suppressed, 
and has only been recently discovered in the 
archives of the State Paper Office. 

The Chief Justice was soon satisfied, or 
professed to be satisfied, as to the instruments 
of the murder, Weston and Franklin; but 
when he endeavored to go higher and detect 
the principals and real authors of the crime, 
he found himself lost and perplexed. At 
length, however, by dint of repeated ex- 
aminations, of threats, and of objurgations, 
he learnt with amazement and alarm that no 
less a personage than the Earl of Somerset, 
the King’s favorite, was deeply implicated. 
The inquiry was now assuming 4 very 
dangerous turn, and he determined not to 
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take the responsibility alone. He therefore 
posted off to the King, and acquainting him 
with what he had learned, desired that some 
other persons might be joined in his com- 
mission. The King, delighted with the 
course of the transaction, immediately as- 
sented, and nominated the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Steward, and Lord Zouch, for that 
purpose. With this accession to his dignity, 
and diminution of individual responsibility, 
the Chief Justice was quite content, and 
plunged into the affair with an increased 
ardor. 

Somerset was then at Royston with the 
King. He was induced to leave him and go 
up to London. The King parted from him 
with the most extravagant demonstrations 
ofaffection—disgusting in themselves, doubly 
disgusting when we know, as we do, that 
they were entirely.false and insincere. Sir 
Anthony Weldon graphically describes the 
strange scene; he tells us, that when the 
Farl kissed the King’s hand, the King hung 
about his neck, slabbering his cheeks, saying, 
“For God’s sake, when shall I see thee 
again? On my soul, I shall neither eat nor 
sleep till you come again!’ The Earl 


answered that he would return next Monday 


(this being Friday). ‘* For God’s sake let 
me see thee then! ’’ returned the monarch ; 
then, as if unable to contain his raptures, 
exclaimed, joyfully, ‘‘Shall I~shall I, 
indeed! ’’ Then, clasping the Earl in his 
arms, he lolled about his neck, saying, 
“ For God’s sake give thy lady this kiss for 
me?”’ He repeated these endearments at 
the top of the stairs, and, accompanying the 
Earl down, also at their foot. The Earl was 
scarcely seated in his coach before the royal 
hypocrite turned round to his attendants and 
said, ‘‘ I shall never see his face more.’’ 

It is impossible to describe the ferment 
excited in the public mind by the disclosures 
which were necessarily made, and the rumors 
which were afloat. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the discovery of Palmer’s crimes is 
still fresh in our recollection, although the 
attendant circumstances are by no means 
parallel. In the one case the criminal was 
a person in the middle ranks of life, and of 
very questionable character; in the other, 
the principal person accused was a noble- 
man, who was generally supposed to enjoy 
the unlimited confidence of his sovereign, 
and an almost absolute power over the 





kingdom. It was believed that he was not 
alone in his guilt; that he had accomplices 
in all ranks of life. His young Countess, 
the most beautiful woman in James’ Court, 
and with whose infamy the whole country 
had rung a few years before, was a partici- 
pator in his crime. He was associated in 
iniquity with Court milliners, apothecaries, 
discarded medicine boys. The mode, too, 
of perpetration of the crime was of a nature 
that had always been peculiarly hateful to 
the English people. They hated it because 
they thought it was a foreign practice—they 
hated it because they feared it above all 
other kinds of attack. For if a man were 
assaulted in the street, he might at least 
defend himself; and if he were seized on his 
bed by the midnight assassin, he might still 
struggle with his murderer. But to be 
assailed in so insidious and fearful a manner, 
—to take in death with the daily bread 
necessary for their sustenance,—to drink it 
ina pleasant cup of sack,—to be poisoned 
by a pair of gloves, or by a saddle, or by 
smelling to a bouquet, was a dreadful idea, 
which made the stoutest men shudder; 
which filled their minds with uneasiness and 
suspicion, and almost made them loathe their 
repasts. For this reason the English had 
always regarded ‘ empoisonment’’ with 
peculiar abhorrence ; it had been declared 
by Act of Parliament a species of treason, 
and a singularly painful and lingering death 
had been provided for its punishment ; there 
were many whose fathers had seen poisoners, 
men and women, publicly boiled to death in 
Smithfield, being gradually immersed from 
their toes in order to protract their agony, 
There were circumstances besides, attendant 
on this affair, of a most. mysterious nature; 
so that, besides envy and alarm, the love of 
the marvellous and the ‘ curiosity ’’ of the 
people were stimulated. Moreover, recol- 
lections of strange passages within the last 
few years recurred; the story of the mys- 
terious death of Prince Henry,* the ‘* sweet 

* The death of Prince Henry was attributed to 
poison. There was a post mortem examination of 
the body. It seems to be the general opinion that 
the prince died of a contagious fever; on which 
account the King and Queen were prevented from 
seeing him in his last illness. Mayerne attended 
him; and this physician was in the habit of in- 
serting into his book of prescriptions minute de- 
scriptions of the temperament of his patients. One 
of these books is preserved in the British Museum; 


and it is a suspicious circnmstance, that all the 
prescriptions relating to Prince Henry have been 
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babe,’ as he was called, “‘ who was only 
shown to this nation, as the Land of Canaan 
was to Moses, to look on, not to enjoy,’’ was 
revived, together with all the alarming 
rumors with which it had been connected. 
The attention of the public took a dangerous 
and suspicious turn. The public appetite, 
which, lately so harmless, gloated on tales 
of Court scandal, now fixed on dark and 
alarming topics; it recurred to the subject 
of Popery ; it ran over in terror the list of 
popish crimes ; it reflected on the gunpowder 
plot, and on the murder of Henry IV.; it 
muttered with horror the names of Ravaillac 
and Catherine de Medici. 

While the public mind was in this state 
of feverish excitement, several important 
and suspicious events occurred, which con- 
verted the popular alarm into a downright 
panic. On the 27th of September, the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, so long and so bar- 
barously confined in the Tower, died. Her 
death was at once ascribed to poison. Great 
men had an obvious interest in her death, 
and the people were now in a temper to 
believe great men capable of any enormity. 
On the day of her death, Richard Weston 
had been first examined. The next day he 
was interrogated again, and it was rumored 
that he had then admitted having made an 
attempt to poison Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Other arrests now took place. Mrs. Turner, 
the inventor of yellow starch, which had 
gained her no favor with some of our Puritan 
ancestors, was taken up. James Franklin 
was also committed to custody. They were 
examined, and made revelations implicating 
others. A great many persons were now 
sent for and examined. The Chief Justice 
was observed to work with tremendous 
energy; and, indeed, what he had to do 
was enough to occupy all his time, and to 
put to the test all his acuteness. For, besides 
the various and extraordinary statements of 
the accused, other information poured in 
upon him from all sides; volunteers came 
forward, offering all manners of tales to him, 
raking up numberless half-forgotten circum- 
stances of suspicion, and filling up their 
half-obliterated outlines with the wild in- 
ventions which the prevailing panic had 
aroused ; for the minds of men were not now 
sufficiently cool to discriminate between 


torn out, yet the same book contains prescriptions 
for the King, and for the Queen’s horse. 
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reminiscences of facts and fancies of the 
imagination, always so vivid in a time of 
popular excitement. 

And now there was a pause; the Chief 
Justice ceased his examinations, and went 
down to Royston to see the King. But the 
interval was far from being calm. Informa- 
tion had ceased to transpire. The popular 
curiosity was no longer satisfied, and there- 
fore grew more stimulated. The silence of 
Truth left the field open for Rumor. Re- 
ports got abroad which increased the inter- 
est. Then it was that thestoriesabout great 
personages, which at first had only been 
loose surmises, grew to giant proportions, 
and prepared the people for the most as- 
tounding revelations. At length, on the 
18th of October, the populace learnt with 
amazement that Robert Carr, the great and 
proud Earl of Somerset, had been committed 
to the custody of the Dean of Westminster. 
This event wound the public alarm up al- 
most toa frenzy. Weston’s trial was fixed 
for the next day. The interval was a period 
of anxious excitement. Very few eyes 
closed that night in London. The citizens 
mounted guard with great watchfulness, 
they patrolled the streets, and examined 
every suspicious object; they set persons to 
watch the movements of the Papists, who 
were believed to be at the bottom of the plot. 
It was commonly reported that Northampton 
(himself a papist) and Somerset had con- 
spired with the Spaniard to deliver up the 
navy, and that part of their scheme was to 
have poisoned the King and all the Protes- 
tants at the christening of the Countess of 
Somerset’s child, of which she was expected 
shortly to be delivered. The Londoners 
were alive and vigilant all the night, and in 
the morning they poured into the Guildhall, 
where Weston was to be tried. 

The Judges took their seats—the Lord 
Mayor in his robes—the Lord Chief Justice 
and the other Judges in their scarlet and 
ermine. As soon as the commission had 
been read and the grand jury sworn, the 
Lord Chief Justice addressed them in that 
solemn and dignified tone for which he was 
noted. His speech, though disfigured by the 
quaint affectations of the age, was deeply 
impressive—at times almost rising into & 
severe eloquence. It was listened to with 
breathless attention. Every word was 
caught up with eagerness. They listened 
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while the Chief Justice—rightly revered as 
the oracle of English law—told how, of all 
felonies, murder is the most horrible; of all 
murders, poisoning the most detestable ; and 
of all poisoning, the lingering poisoning. 
He told them it was an un-English crime, 
and his audience turned pale when he told 
thtm of the hideous perfection to which 
that diabolical art had been brought ; how 
there were those who could give a poison 
which should reserve its deadly influence for 
one, or two, or three months, or longer—ac- 
cording to the ingredients of which it was 
composed—and that this irresistible and in- 
sidious foe might be administered in odors or 
transmitted by mere contact. The grand 
jury, consisting of fourteen persons, then 
withdrew. In about an hour they returned 
and delivered in the bill of indictment in- 
dorsed billa vera. Immediately all eyes 
were turned to the bar, where the wretched 
prisoner was brought up. He was a man of 
about sixty years of age. His forehead was 
wrinkled with age, his hair sprinkled with 
gray. His countenance, though not want- 
ing in a certain degree of comeliness, had a 
stern and grim expression, and was now dis- 
torted with terror. His face was deadly 
pale, his lips quivered, and his knees tot- 
tered as he stood at the bar while the indict- 
ment was read. It charged him with having 
murdered Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower 
of London by administering various poisons 
—rosalgar,* white arsenic, and mercury 
sublimate—on four different occasions. The 
prisoner was then asked, in the usual form, 
whether he was guilty of the murder, yea, 
orno. The poor wretch, instead of answering 
became agitated, and in his distress screamed 
several times, ‘* Lord have mercy on me, Lord 
have mercy on me.’”’ At length he stam- 
mered out, ‘* Not guilty.”” But when asked 
how he would be tried, instead of answering in 
the usual form, ‘* By God and my country,” 
he exclaimed that he referred himself to God 
—he would be tried by God alone. And 
though the Chief Justice spent an hour in 
persuading him to put himself upon his 
country, he could get no other answer out 
of him than that he referred himself to God. 
And now his patience was exhausted, so he 
proceeded to terrify the prisoner with a de- 
scription of the lingering death with which 


* Realgar, red orpiment i 
“a oxiglee’ orpiment, a compound of arsenic 
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the law punished those who refused to put 
themselves upon the trial of the law. He 
repeated all the harrowing details of thi 
dreadful punishment; that he was to be 
stripped naked and stretched out on the bare 
ground ; that heavy iron weights were to be 
laid upon him and gradually increased; 
that he was to receive no food but a morsel 
of coarse bread one day, and a draught of 
water from the nearest sink or puddle the 
next ; and so to linger on as long as nature 
could linger out, adding that men had been 
known to live on in this torment for eight or 
nine days. Still the prisoner, to the morti- 
fication of the Judge and the rage of the 
populace, resolutely refused to put himself 
upon the country. 

Coke knew very well that until the prin- 
cipal had been convicted, the accessories 
could not be tried. He began, therefore, to 
fear that his prey would escape him, and all 
his industry and labor prove useless, The 
audience, too, began to tremble lest their 
curiosity and love of blood should be unsat- 
isfied by the long-expected disclosures, and 
their fury broke forth in a low cry of rage 
and disappointment when Coke told them 
that, until the principal had been convicted, 
the accessories could not be put upon their 
trial. The Chief Justice, therefore, deter- 
mined to try the effect of a bold, a new, and 
an illegal proceeding. He said plainly that 
he knew the prisoner had been tampered 
with by some great ones—accessories to the 
fact, friends of the Howards, and then, 
amid the indecent cheers of his auditors, 
declared that their curiosity should, never- 
theless, be satisfied, and commanded the 
Queen’s Attorney (General?) Sir Lawrence 
Hyde, to state the case—reading the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses and the confessions of 
the prisoner. Sir Lawrence Hyde at once 
obeyed. He unhesitatingly charged the 
Earl and Countess of Somerset with being 
‘‘ the principal movers unto this unhappy con- 
clusion,’’ and the audience stood aghast at 
his boldness, when, raising his voice, he 
called the Countess a rotten branch, which 
being lopt off, the noble tree of the How- 
ards would flourish better. Then he pro- 
ceeded with an orderly narrative of the case 
—ascribing the motive of the crime to the 
resentment of the Earl and Countess against 
Sir Thomas for his opposition to ‘that 
adulterate marriage’ between them. He 
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described the machinations by which the 
King had been worked upon to commit Sir 
'Phomas to the Tower—how the prisoner at 
the bar (who had formerly been the Coun- 
tess’ pander) was now promoted to the office 
of bravo, and sent as warder of the Tower 
to attend on Overbury—how Sir Thomas 
was kept so close that he scarce had the 
comfort of the day’s brightness, neither was 
any suffered to visit him ; father, brother, his 
best friends, were strangers to him from the 
beginning of hisimprisonment unto the end. 
He then detailed the several attempts made 
to poison the victim—he moved the audience 
to tears by reading his sorrowful letters to 
Somerset, entreating his liberty and expostu- 
lating with the Earl for allowing his old 
friend to be thus immured—he told how in 
his despair he fell sick—how the wicked 
Countess sent to offer him any delicacies he 
might fancy—how the sick man answered 
that he longed for luscious meals—tarts and 
jellies—which the Countess and Mrs. Turner 
poisoned and sent to him—how at length 
they gave him that fatal clyster which 
‘caused his soul to leave his poisoned 
body ’—and how his body was denied 
Christian burial, was then irreverently 
thrown into a pit digged in a very mean 
place within the precincts of the Tower. 
He was followed by Mr. Warre, who had 
been a fellow-student with Sir Thomas at 
the Temple, and who described with all the 
warmth of youthful friendship his amiable 
manners, his wit, and his virtuous conversa- 
tion and life, concluding with this bold say- 
ing—Pereat unus, ne pereant omnes ; pereat 
peccans, ne pereat respublica. Then Mr. 
Fenshaw read the depositions of all the wit- 
nesses, after which the Court adjourned until 
the Monday following. 

In spite of his endeavors to satisfy the 
curiosity of the people, the unconstitutional 
proceeding of Coke did not altogether give 
satisfaction ; and one Mr. Lumsden had the 
boldness to write a letter, which he sent by 
a gentleman of the bedchamber to be deliv- 
ered to the King. In this letter he censured 
freely the conduct of the Chief Justice at 
the arraignment of Weston. The only re- 
sult of this letter was his own arrest and 
subsequent trial and punishment. 

On Monday, the 23rd of October, Weston 
was again brought up, when, having been 
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upon his country in due form, and was 
speedily convicted. Then the Chief Justice 
delivered another great speech, magnifying 
the horrible nature of the crime—pointing 
out how marvellously the finger of God had 
brought the foul matter to light after it had 
slept two years—and, alluding to the mag- 
nitude of the cause, he desired it might 
hereafter be known a8 THE GREAT OYER OF 
Poysonynec ; after which he passed upon the 
prisoner the usual sentence of death. The 
Court then rose, and the auditory dispersed 
with loud cheers for the watchful Chief 
Justice, and loud acclamations of joy for 
the approaching punishment of the King’s 
tyrrannous minions. 

They sent the joyful tidings all through 
he country, and the bells of the City rang 
merry peals as if they had heard of a great 
victory. 

It appears that Somerset had deposited 
the letters written to him by Northampton, 
Overbury, and others, in a cabinet, which 
he had left in the care of Sir Robert Cotton. 
Alarmed at the conviction of Weston, Sir 
Robert knew the nature of his trust, and 
fearing searches, delivered the cabinet toa 
friend of his, one Mrs. Farneforth, or Horn- 
ford, who deposited it for safety with a 
merchant of Cheapside, in whose house she 
had formerly lodged. On some alarm, Sir 
Robert sent to Mrs. Farneforth, and desired 
her to return the cabinet immediately. The 
merchant was so surprised at the suddenness 
of her application (for it was on a Sunday, 
during service-time, that she went for the 
cabinet, on the pretence that it contained 
papers relating to her jointure), that he, 
knowing the rumors that were about, refused 
to give it up to her unless she would open it 
in his presence, and satisfy him that there 
was nothing else there. She would not 
comply with his wishes. Then said he, ‘It 
is a troublesome time ; I will go to my Lord 
Chief Justice, and if he find no other writ- 
ings than such as concern you, you shall 
have them again.”’ He went accordingly to 
Coke’s chambers, but Coke was at church. 
He then went to Lord Zouch’s, one of the 
Commissioners, who would not take upon 
himself to open the cabinet, but went to St. 
Paul’s, where Coke was gone to hear the 
sermon ; and calling him out, they together 
opened the cabinet, and found the letters. 





well plied in the interval, he put himself 
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set were accustomed to date their letters ; 
and the fact that Somerset had been per- 
suaded by Cotton to allow him to place such 
dates or these papers as might be to the ad- 
vantage of Somerset, added greatly to the 
suspicions against the Earl. 

Two days after his trial, Weston was 
taken to Tyburn, there to suffer execution 
of the sentence pronounced against him. 
While the hangman was preparing to do his 
office, several gentleman, among whom were 
Sir John Wentworth, Sir John Hollis, and 
Lidcote, rode up to him on horseback and 
addressed him. They wished him to dis- 
charge his conscience and satisfy the world, 
‘Whether he did poison Overbury or not ?”’ 
Weston’s reply was, ‘‘ I dienot unworthily ; 
my Lord Chief Justice has my mind under 
my hand, and he isan honorable and just 
judge.”’ Sir John Hollis, Wentworth, and 
Lidcote were, in consequence of this pro- 
ceeding, placed under arrest. It is remark- 
able that, although so many of Weston’s 
examinations have been preserved, this con- 
fession of his guilt is not to be found. 

The next trial which took place (on the 
7th of November) was that of Anne Turner, 
who was indicted for aiding and assisting 
Weston in the murder of Overbury. Mrs. 
Turner was the widow of a physician, and 
& woman of great beauty, but indifferent 
character. She appeared in court with her 
hat on. But Sir Edward Coke, telling her 
women must be covered in church, but not 
when they are arraigned, ordered her to re- 
move it ; she then covered her hair with her 
handkerchief. Since the death of her hus- 
band she had been living under the protec- 
tion of Sir Arthur Manwaring, by whom 
she had two children. She was the servant 
of the Countess, to whom she was much at- 
tached, and the confidante of her guilty pas- 
sion for Somerset. These two women—the 
one desirous of gaining the affection of the 
Earl, the other of preserving that of the 
father of her children—were in frequent 
communication with Dr. Forman, who sold 
.ove philtres and potions, and who was re- 
ported to practise magic arts to inspire per- 
sons with love or hatred, according to the 
wishes of his employers. On the death of 
Dr. Fornian, his. widow found letters, by 
Which much was discovered relative to his 
connection with the Countess and Mrs. Tur- 
ner. The anxiety of the Countess that Mrs. 
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Forman should burn these letters, raised sus- 
picion in the mind of the latter. She de- 
stroyed some of the letters, but others, 
addressed to her ‘‘ sweet father,’’ by his 
‘‘ affectionate, loving daughter, Frances Es- 
sex,’’ were privately preserved. These were 
afterwards produced in court. 

The reputed magic implements and images 
were also exhibited; and while they were 
being shown, an incident occurred which 
excited a great sensation in those present, 
and confirmed the general belief in the origin 
of the images and symbols. ‘‘ There was 
heard,’’ it is said, ‘‘ a crack from the scaf- 
folds, which caused great fear, tumult, and 
confusion among the spectatorsand through- 
out the hall, every one fearing hurt as if the 
devil had been present, and grown angry to 
have his workmanship showed by such as 
was not his own scholars; and this terror 
continued about a quarter of an hour.” 
The supposed magical images turned out to 
be harmless French babies or dolls, some 
dressed, some undressed, which, as there 
were in those days no Magasins des Modes, 
were used to exhibit the fashions.* Among 
the other things shown in court was a book 
in which Dr. Forman was accustomed to 
enter the names of those who visited him, 
before he would give them any information. 
It appears that Forman was not very scru- 
pulous in confining the entries in his book 
to those who came to his house; many 
ladies who had never been there were sur- 
prised to find their own names, and much 
mirth was occasioned in court when Sir Ed- 
ward Coke found his own name in the first 
page he opened.t 

Mrs. Turner had been in prison some time 
before her trial, and did not know that 
Weston had been executed. When, during 
the trial, she became aware of this fact, she 
was greatly depressed. The evidence was 
read over before the trembling woman, and 
when it was closed, the Lord Chief Justice, 
addressing the prisoner, told her she had 
the seven deadly sins, which he enumerated, 
and exhorted her to repent, and pray that 
these seven devils might be cast out. After 
this exhortation, the jury retired and 
brought in a verdict of guilty. She was 
sentenced to death, and was executed a few 
days after her trial. As she was carried in 


* See Aulicus Coquinariz. 
t Weldon. _ 
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a cart from Newgate to Tyburn, the place 
of her execution, she scattered money among 
the people. A morbid curiosity drew crowds 
to see her die, and many ladies and gentle- 
men gazed from their own carriages on: the 
spectacle. Mrs. Turner wore on this occa- 
sion a ruff stiffened with the yellow starch 
for which she was famous; from this time 
the fashion became obsolete. Her hands 
were bound with a black ribbon, and a 
black veil concealed her death-struggles. 
Two days before the death of Mrs. Turner, 
Sir John Hollis, Sir John Wentworth, and 
Mr. Lumsden were tried before the court of 
Star-Chamber for traducing public justice. 
Coke was, on this occasion, one of the judges 
in what might be considered his own cuse, 
and Sir Francis Bacon, the attorney-general, 
made a long speech, in which he spoke of 
the King’s solicitude that justice should be 
done, even though the investigation affected 
the characters of two persons—‘ one a noble- 
man whom his Majesty greatly favored and 
advanced, and his lady being of a great and 
noble house.”” The three offenders were 


convicted. They were sentenced to fine, 
and imprisonment for a year; and, in 


Lumsden’s case, until he produced his 
authors. Lidcote was not brought to trial. 
There is in the State Paper Office a petition 
from him, apologizing for having asked 
questions of Weston when at the point of 
execution, and requesting that he (Lidcote) 
might be set at liberty.* 

The trial of Sir Gervas Helwysse took 
place on the 16th of November. Helwysse, 
it will be recollected, had been appointed 
Lieutenant of the Tower shortly after Over- 
bury became a prisoner, on the immediate 
recommendation of Sir Thomas Monson, but, 
as it was asserted, by the contrivance of 
Somerset and Northampton. The correspon- 
dence between Northampton and Helwysse 
proves that the latter was in the interest of 
the Countess, and that he was fully aware 
of the plot for detaining Overbury in the 
Tower. He was accused of aiding and abet- 
ting Weston in the murder. His defence has 
been preserved. He commenced his discourse 
by a bold but dignified charge against Coke 
of having tampered with the evidence to the 
disadvantage of the accused. 

‘¢ Before,’’ he said, ‘* I answer to the mat- 
ter of charge against me, let me remember 


* Amos, p. 212. 
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your Lordship of onespeech which I learned 
from your mouth. I have heard you speak 
of it at the council-table, and you have de- 
livered it at the assizes in the country, that, 
when a prisoner stands at the bar for hislife, 
comfortless, allowed no counsel, but strong 
counsel against him, perchance affrighted 
with the fear of death, his wife and children 
to be cast forth out of doors, and made to 
seek their bread, you have always pitied the 
cause of such a one; you have protested 
that you had rather hang in hell for merey 
to such a one, than for judgment. My Lord, 
you have not observed your own rule in my 
cause; you have paraphrased upon every 
examination, you have aggravated every evi- 
dence, and applied it to me, so that I stand 
clearly condemned before I be found guilty. 
If I be so vile a man as your Lordship con- 
ceives me, I were unworthy of any favor; 
but I hope your Lordship shall not find it; 
so I will deny nothing that hath evidence of 
truth against me—I will not tell a lie to 
save my life, and I beseech your Lordship so 
to conceive of me, move your charity toward 
me.’’ 

He admitted that Weston had told him 
there was poison in what he was going to 
give Overbury, but so far from participating 
in his guilt, he stated that he pointed out to 
Weston the heinous nature of thecrime. It 
was urged against him that, knowing what 
Weston intended to do, he should have dis- 
charged the man, instead of showing him 
greater kindness than before. Helwysse 
stated also that he was not aware that Over- 
bury had actually been poisoned until after 
the death of the prisoner, when he heard it 
from Weston. He added, that if he were 
guilty, the Lord Treasurer (the Earl of Suf- 
folk, father of the Countess) was also in the 
plot, as could be proved by letters—now in 
possession of his wife—from Suffolk to him. 
These letters were not produced, neither was 
Suffolk or his intriguing lady examined. 

The Chief Justice suffered Helwysse to 
conclude his defence, when, putting his hand 
into his bosom, he drew from thence the con- 
fession, which he had, until this time, art 
fully withheld, of Franklin. The name of 
this man has already been mentioned. ‘“ It 
is not,” said Coke, ‘‘ your deep protesta- 
tions, nor your appealing to God, that can 
sway a jury from their evidence, which is not 
yet answered unto. But to leave you with- 
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outexcuse, and to make the matter as clear as 
may be, here is the confession of Franklin, 
saying, this poor man, not knowing that Sir 
Gervas should come to his trial, this morning 
he came unto me at five of the clock, and 
it was told me that he was much troubled in 
his conscience, and could not rest all that 
night until he had made his confession ; and 
it is such a one (these were his words) as the 
eye of England never saw, nor the ear of 
Christendom never heard.’’ The confession 
of Franklin was then read. It contained a 
statement of the plot to murder Overbury, 
and asserted that Helwysse was cognizant of 
it. After the reading of the deposition, 
Helwysse exclaimed, ‘‘Lord have mercy upon 
me!’’ This exclamation was attributed by 
Coke and others to the consciousness of his 
own guilt, and not to the hopelessness of his 
situation under so unfair a trial. Upon this 
confession of Franklin, who was shortly to 
be tried as accessory to the same offence, 
Helwysse was convicted and sentenced to 
death. His execution took place on Tower- 
hill on November 20th, and Drs. Whiting 
and Fenton officiated at his death, and re- 
ceived what is called his confession. In this 
he stated that he was drawn into the plot by 
the Earl of Northampton and Sir Thomas 
Monson, and none others. 

The next trial was that of James Frank- 
lin: it took place on the 27th of November. 

Franklin was a physician by profession. 
His personal appearance was by no means 
prepossessing : he was swarthy, sallow, and 
crook-backed ; and his moral character was 
such that Mrs. Turner had earnestly en- 
treated that she might not die on the same 
day as so foul a villain. Coke had not a 
better opinion of him. He wasso thoroughly 
convinced of his guilt, that in a letter to the 
King he states that his life is only spared 
until he has related all he knows of this ne- 
farious transaction. 

Franklin was charged with having sup- 
plied the poisons. He was convicted princi- 
pally upon his own confessions, four of 
which, of different dates,* are mentioned in 
the State Trials. It is a remarkable fact, 
that neither the originals nor any authentic 
copies of these documents are to be found in 
any of the public repositories. Franklin was 
executed shortly after his trial. Franklin’s 


evidence was so contradictory, and his char- 


* November 12th, 16th, 17th, and 22nd. 
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acter so bad, that little reliance can be placed 
on it, where it is unsupported by other evi- 
dence. It appears that he divulged that the 
murder of Overbury was but one of a series 
of murders which had been planned on a 
grand scale, and that several persons of high 
rank, besides the Earl and Countess of Som- 
erset, and the Earl of Northampton, were 
concerned in the plot.* It was to the dis- 
covery of this plot that Coke alluded in his 
speech on the trial of Sir Thomas Monson, 
which we shall presently notice. No direct 
evidence of the existence of this plot has 
been made public; but it is clear, from the 
letters of Coke and Bacon to the King and 
Villiers, that they believed in it.t 

The arraignment and trial of Sir Thomas 
Monson, for the murder of Overbury, took 
place on the 4th of December. Some of the 
circumstances attending it were peculiar. 
On coming to the bar, Monson had requested 
of the Chief Justice an answer to the ques- 
tions he had asked of the Lord Treasurer, 
and also that Sir Robert Cotton might be 
present at his trial. 

Previous to the trial, Coke had, as usual, 
maintained a close correspondence with the 
King. In one of his letters to the King, 
Coke states that he had: deferred this trial, 
not in respect of any innocence he had found 
in him, but because he was persuaded that 
Monson could discover secrets worthy and 
necessary to be known, and because he might 
in some points prove a good witness against 
the Countess. 

Contrary to the expectation of Coke, who 
thought he would stand mute, Monson 
pleaded not guilty, and put himself upon 
God and the country. This rather discon- 
certed the plans of the Bench, who had re- 
solved not to proceed with Monson’s trial. 
Coke, therefore, broke up the proceedings 
abruptly. After praising the justice and 
lenity of the King, who had suffered Monson 
to remain in the custody of his (Monson’s) 
own brother-in-law, he alluded to the discov 
ery of some plot which was yet a secrab;, 
‘¢ which maketh,’’ he said, ‘‘ our deliverance., 


as great as any that happened to the children. 
of Israel.”’. Then, after commenting shortly; 


on the results of the previous trials, and the 
penitent deaths of those who had been hung, 
* State Paper Office, Dom. Papers, 1615, Nov. 


28. No. 826. Amos, 227, 8 
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Coke read a brief note from the Lord Treas- 
urer (Suffolk), to the effect that he could 
neither accuse nor excuse Monson. Some 
discourse then ensued between Monson and 
his Judges, they asserting his guilt, and ac- 
cusing him of papacy, he maintaining his 
innocence. Suddenly six yeomen of the 
guard, richly drest, stept from a place where 
they had been privately stationed; advanc- 
ing to the prisoner, they produced a warrant 
from the Lord Chancellor and Coke, and led 
Monson away through the gaping crowd to 
the Tower of London. As they slowly made 
their way through the streets, followed by 
the execrations and curses of the people, the 
rain fell in torrents. Monson, who was not 
prepared for this, and had no other protec- 
tion from the weather than a handsome vel- 
vet dress, and was moreover in bad health, 
suffered so much from this exposed walk 
through the City, that he narrowly escaped 
with his life. 

The cause of this sudden and unexpected 
termination of the trial is involved in mys- 
tery. Weldon says it was occasioned by a 
private communication from the King, who 
had expressed a censure touching the weak- 
ness of the evidence against Monson. Be 
this as it may, in spite of the brow-beating 
of the Judges at the trial, Monson was set 
at liberty, and the editor of the State Trials 
observes * that Coke, having during this trial 
let drop some insinuations that Overbury’s 
death had in it somewhat of retaliation, as 
if he (Overbury) bad been guilty of the 
same crime against Prince Henry, was re- 
buked for his indiscretion, and before the 
next year expired removed from his post.t 

The subordinate agents in this dark crime 
having been punished, the commissioners 
now prepared for bringing the principals to 
trial. The net, as Weston expressed himself, 
had been made to catch the little fish ; it re- 
mained to be seen whether the great ones 
would escape through the meshes. 

We must now return to Somerset, who, on 
the 18th of October, was committed to the 
custody of the Dean of Westminster, while 
the Vountess remained a prisoner in her own 
house and apartments. On the 25th of 


* Page 848. 

+ Coke was not only deprived of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship, but was, in the year 1621, sent to the 
Tower, on pretence of misconduct during the 


Overbury trials. His imprisonment was not, how- 
- ever, of long duration. 
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October Somerset was examined after dinner, 
and again on the 28th before dinner, when 
such grave matter of suspicion was found 
against him that he would have been sent to 
the Tower if he had not still held the seals, 
On the 2nd of November the seals were taken 
from him, and he was committed to the 
Tower. . 

The Countess, meanwhile, was detained in 
close and almost solitary confinement; no 
one was allowed to approach her but the 
servants whose attendance was necessary. 
Separated from the husband, to attain whose 
love she had sacrificed so much, and ignorant 
of his fate; banished from the Court where 
her beauty had won universal admiration ; 
lonely and disappointed, she passed the weari- 
some hours which must intervene before she 
became a mother, and in sad anticipation of 
what might be the result of the trial which 
was hanging over her head, and which was 
only suspended until her convalescence. On 
the 9th of December she gave birth to her 
only child—a daughter. One month was 
allowed for the recovery of her health, and 
on the 8th of January she was examined by 
the commissioners touching the part she had 
taken in the murder of Overbury. On the 
27th of March, 1616,* she was sent to the 
Tower. When she heard the place of her 
destination, the wretched, and, perhaps, con- 
science-stricken woman passionately entreated 
that she might not be imprisoned in the room 
in which Overbury had died. 

During this interval the commissioners had 
not been idle. Somerset underwent several 
examinations. Sir Edward Coke and Sir 
Francis Bacon corresponded privately with 
the King, and some letters passed between 
Bacon and Villiers relative to the approaching 
trial, in which the King was deeply interested. 
Somerset had acknowledged the share he had 
taken in procuring the imprisonment of Over- 
bury, but had denied any attempt on his life. 
He also expressed a decided disinclination to 
be put upon his trial. Every effort was 
made, but without success, to induce him to 
confess. He was told by Coke that four 
persons had already been attainted and exe- 
cuted for the murder of Overbury ; he was 
also informed that his wife had voluntarily 
confessed her guilt, and hopes of mercy were 


* This date is content by Camden ; and, as the 
child was born on the 9th of December, 1615, the 
birth could not have taken place, as Mr. Amos sup- 





poses, in the Tower. 
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held out to him if he would also confess his 
participation in the crime. Somerset ex- 
pressed his sorrow that his wife was guilty 
of so foul a part, but continued to assert his 
own innocence. 

Bacon was then Attorney-General, and 
while Coke was laboring vigorously at the 
discovery of the murderers, Bacon’s efforts 
were directed towards satisfying the wishes 
and anxieties of the King. Like a prudent 
man, he took care to be on good terms with 
the reigning favorite-—Villiers. The letters 
written by Bacon to the King and Villiers, 
on the subject of the approaching trial of 
Somerset, are deserving of close attention. 
They manifest extreme anxiety on the part 
of the King lest Somerset should make dis- 
closures which James earnestly desired should 
not be revealed. What was the nature of 
the secret which the King was solicitous to 
preserve does not appear. There is, however, 
no doubt that both Somerset and Overbury 
were in possession of State secrets in which 
the King was concerned. Overbury, indeed, 
had written to Somerset, threatening to reveal 
certain secrets if Somerset persisted in ill- 
treating him,* and Somerset acknowledged 
that he had communicated these secrets to 
Overbury with the King’s concurrence. It 
was thought that these secrets might relate 
to Spanish affairs, and suspicions of treason- 
able practices with Spain were conceived re- 
specting Somerset. Nothing, however, could 
be proved against him in this direction. The 
knowledge of the secret had, since the death 
of Overbury, probably been confined to the 
King and Somerset, unless he had since taken 
Villiers into his confidence. 

The plan of conduct recommended by 
Bacon was wary and politic. Somerset. was 
to be informed that the evidence against him 
Was strong enough to convict him; while, at 
the same time, hopes were to be held out of 
the King’s mercy, and efforts were to be made 
to keep him in good humor and to induce 
him to submit quietly to his trial—a very un- 
necessary precauticn, one would think, in 
cases where the prosecutors held sufficient 
proofs against the accused, unless it was ap- 
prehended that he could make unpleasant 
disclosures in which other persons were im- 
Plicated. These arrangements were to be 
kept so private that the sergeants engaged in 
the case were not tc know of them; and, in 


order to cover them more effectually, some 
general heads of direction were to be sent to 
all employed in conducting the prosecution. 
A memorial was drawn up by Bacon, in which 
the heads of the charge against Somerset 
were submitted to the King’s consideration. 
This memorial, with the King’s answers, has 
been preserved.” In our opinion the King’s 
remarks are the more pertinent of the two. 
Legal questions were also submitted’ to the 
Judges, among which is the following: 
‘Whether, if my Lord of Somerset should 
break forth into any speech of taxing the 
King, he be not presently by the Lord Steward 
to be interrupted and silenced; and, if he 
persist, he be not to be told, that, if he take 
that course, he is to be withdrawn, and evi- 
dence given in his absence? And whether 
that may be; and what else to be done?” 
So pertinacious was Bacon on this point, that 
he expressed the same idea in ‘‘a particular 
remembrance for his Majesty,” in which he 
went so far as to suggest that Somerset should 
receive a private intimation from the Lieuten- 
ant before the commencement of the trial, 
that, ‘if in his speeches he should tax the 
King, that the justice of England is, that he 
shall be taken away and the evidence go on 
without him, and then that all the people 
will cry away with him, and then it shall not 
be in the King’s will to save his life, the peo- 
ple will be so set on fire.” 

Questions were also proposed for the con- 
sideration of the King in council; such as 
—‘‘ Whether the trial should be staid in the 
event of Somerset’s confessing? and, in this 
case, whether the commission shall be pri- 
vately dissolved, or the summons discharged 
in open court? Whether his trial shall not 
be set first, and hers after, because then eny 
conceit, which may be wrought by her 
clearing of him, may be prevented; and it 
may be he will be in better temper, hoping of 
his own clearing, and her respiting.”’ 

The letter of Bacon to the King, of the 
28th of April, is one of the most important, 
not only for the matter, but because it 
contains James’ replies to Bacon’s sugges 
tions.¢ It was the wish of the King to 
spare Somerset ; it was Bacon’s business or 
interest to suggest motives and means. We 
shall quote only two of the arguments in 





* State Trials, p. 867. 


and pec 9 5 
¢ Bacon’s Works, vol. v. letter cxxxXviII. 


* It is published in Bacon’s Works, v1. p..97';° 
443. 
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favor of mercy. ‘That the blood of Over- 
bury is already revenged by divers exe- 
cutions ’’—that is to say, that the little fish 
had been taken in the net, while the great 
ones were to be suffered to escape. And 
‘That confession and penitency are the 
footstools of mercy ; adding this circumstance 
likewise, that the former offenders did none 
of them make a clear confession.”” A re- 
markable admission, although intended for 
the King’s ear only, considering Coke’s 
assertions to the contrary, and the oppor- 
tunities which Bacon, as Attorney-General, 
had of getting at the truth. 

Among other arrangements for keeping 
Somerset in good humor, the King suggested 
that ‘‘a little charm might be infused into 
his ear some few hours before the trial; ’’ 
this was probably a conditional promise of 
mercy. It wassuggested by Bacon that Dr. 
Whiting, the King’s chaplain, who had a 
peculiar talent for ‘‘ pressing the consciences 
of people,’’ and who had attended Helwysse 
and Mrs. Turner at their executions, should 
try his powers of persuasion upon Somerset 
and also upon the Countess, and induce them 
to confess. 

But it was not enough to engage the pro- 
fessional services of the acute and sagacious 
Bacon in finding a loophole for the escape of 
his former favorite; James adopted other 
and secret means to endeavor to obtain a 





confession from Somerset. Secretly, and 
with the utmost caution, he wrote to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower (Sir George More) 
a letter,* which he sent by Walter James, 
the secretary of Somerset, desiring the Lieu- 
tenant to admit James to the presence of his 
prisoner ‘‘ with such secresy as none living 
may know of it; and after his speaking with 
him in private, he may be returned back 
again as secretly.’’ 

Not satisfied with this letter, four dayst 
after, James again wrote confidentially ‘to 
the Lieutenant. In this letter, after saying 
that he ‘‘ cannot leave off to use all means 
~ possible to move Somerset to do that which 
is both most honorable for the King, and his 
own best,’’ he adds, ‘‘ you shall therefore 
give him assurance in my name, that if he 
will yet, before his trial, confess clearly unto 


* Dated 9th May, 1616. Losely Papers (see 
Amos, 471), published in 1885, by A. T. Kemp, 


May 18, 1616. 
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the Commissioners his guiltiness of this fact, 
I will not only perform what I promised by 
my last messenger both towards him and his 
wife, but I will enlarge it,” &. 

Another letter, without date, and to the 
same effect, followed this ; but the King was 
disappointed. Somerset would not confess, 

In the mean time, preparations had been 
making for the trial of the Earl and Countess, 
The Peers selected to try the cause had been 
summoned as far back as the 27th of April, 
and the day of the trial had been fixed for 
the 15th of May; but, on account of the 
Countess’ indisposition, it was subsequently 
postponed until the 23rd, and ultimately 
until the 24th, on which day. the trial of the 
Countess took place. 

Although nearly twelve years had elapsed 
since the last State trial in Westminster 
Hall, namely, that of the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot, the ceremonial attending it 
was in the recollection of many persons then 
living. The present ceremony was expected 
to be still more imposing. An Earl and his 
Countess—the one the favorite of the King, 
the other a scion of one of the first families 
in England—were to be tried by their Peers 
for felony. The excitement of the people 
had, during the long interval that bad 
elapsed since the trials in the autumn of the 
minor agents concerned in the murder of 
Overbury, subsided almost into a feeling of 
disappointment ; and the notion gained 
ground that those who were thought to be 
most culpable, would be permitted to escape 
the punishment due to their crime. ‘The 
active preparations for the trials awakened 
the expectations of the people, and the ex- 
citement increased as the appointed day drew 
near. Seats in Westminster Hall were 
engaged more than a week before the time; 
four or five pieces was the ordinary price for 
a seat. One man, a lawyer, gave as much 
as £10, for the two days, for seats for him- 
self and his wife. The sum of £50 was paid 
for a corner which would contain a dozen 
persons. Some, anxious to secure their 
places, took possession of their scats as early 
as six o’clock in the morning of the day of 
trial. Every part of the vast building, 
except that which was destined for the accom- 
modation of the official personages and the 
prisoners, was filled with spectators. Every 
avenue leading to the Hall was crowded 





with men, women, and children, eager to 
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catch a glimpse of what was passing within, 
and to ascertain the result of the trial. 
Business was at a stand ; public amusements 
neglected ; even the law courts were almost 
deserted ; the people themselves being, as 
Lord Bacon said, more willing to be lookers- 
on in this business than to follow their own. 

The spectacle within was solemn and im- 
posing. At the upper end of the Hall, on 
an elevated chair of state, and robed in full 
official costume, sat the good and venerable 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, who, on this oc- 
casion, officiated as Lord High Steward. 
Although in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
Ellesmere retained so much of the remarka- 
ble personal beauty for which he had always 
been distinguished, that persons frequently 
went to the Court of Chancery to enjoy the 
pleasure of gazing on his handsome face ; 
and happy, says the facetious Fuller, were 
they who had no other business there. On 
the right of the Chancellor stood the Usher 
with the White Rod; on the left, another 
Usher with the Black Rod; near him, the 
Garter King-at-Arms and the Seal-bearer. 
Eight Sergeants-at-arms stood on either 
side ; others were placed behind the Chan- 
cellor. 

The twenty-one Peers, who constituted 
the Court of the Lord High Steward, sat on 
each side on benches placed on a gallery a 
little lower than the seat of the Chancellor, 
and approached by twelve steps. Ina row 
behind the Peers sat the Judges in their 
scarlet robes and collars of SS. The princi- 
pal seat was occupied by the most eminent 
of lawyers, Sir Edward Coke, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, that ‘ spirit of a 
fiery exhalation, as subtle as active.’’* 
Well-proportioned in his person, regular in 
feature, his presence added dignity to the 
Bench ; while his grave and composed man- 
ner veiled the impetuosity of his tempera- 
ment. At the farther end sat the King’s 
Counsel, at the head of whom was the great 
Sir Francis Bacon, then Attorney-General. 
He was easily distinguishable by his lofty, 
spacious, and open forehead ; by the lines of 
thought upon his brow; and by his bright 
and penetrating eye. The Clerk of the 
Crown and his deputy stood in the midst of 
the court, the Sergeant-Crier beside him. 
Close by the Court of Common Pleas a small 
toom or cabin had been built as a place of 


* Wilson, in Kennet. 
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rest for the prisoners. The Lieutenant of 
the Tower, Sir George More, stood near. 

All being silent, the Garter King-at-Arms 
rose and delivered the patent to the Lord 
High Steward, who received and kissed it, 
then handed it to the Clerk of the Court. 

The Sergeant-Crier proclaimed silence in 
the name of the Lord High Steward. The 
commission was then read; the indictment 
handed in; Walter Lee, the Sergeant-at- 
arms, returned the precept for summoning 
the Peers of Frances Countess of Somerset ; 
the Peers answered severally to their names, 
each standing up as his name was read, with 
hat off, until the next was called. The 
Lieutenant of the Tower was ordered to 
bring in his prisoner. There was a dead 
silence, broken only by the rustling of gar- 
ments, a8 all the spectators turned towards 
the place where the prisoner was expected 
to appear. Sir George More led in the sub- 
dued and trembling Countess, and placed 
her at the bar. The usual ceremony of car- 
rying the axe before her had been dispensed 
with. The Countess appeared dressed in 
black, with a cypress chaperon on her head; 
and a cobweb-lawn ruff and cuffs. Al- 
though pale from long confinement and agi- 
tation, and suffering perhaps from the pain- 
ful disease which shortened her life, she was 


still young,* and eminently beautiful; and 
the spectators, while they recollected the 
brilliant fétes which took place on her mar- 
riage with Somerset, and the adulation she 
had received from all ranks, could not help 
contrasting the exalted station she had once 
occupied with her present ignominous posi- 
tion. All present commiserated her un- 
happy condition. Among the spectators was 
one who, placed where he could escape ob- 
servation, fixed his eye sadly and tenderly 
upon her; it was the young Earl of Essex, 
the boy-husband of her youth, whose affec- 
tion she had repulsed to assume that of the 
now disgraced favorite. Unseen by the 
Countess, Essex had come to witness the re- 
sult of the trial of her whom he had so 
fondly loved, for the murder of her new hus- 
band’s friend. 


* It is stated in the Proceedings for the Divorce, 
that the Countess was married to Essex in 1603, 
and that she was then thirteen; that, in 1613, she 
was between twenty-two and twenty-three; she 
must, therefore, have been twenty-six at the time 
of her trial, and not twenty-one, as Mr. Amos sup- 
poses. Essex was two years older. Somerset was 
nearly the same age as the Countess. 
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“¢ Frances, Countess of Somerset,’’ said 
the Clerk of the Court, “‘hold up thy 
hand.” 

She held it up until the Lieutenant told 
her she might put itdown. The indictment 
was then read; and when Weston’s name 
was mentioned, the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she hid her face with her fan. 
When the indictment had been read, the 
Clerk of the Court again addressed her : 

‘‘ Frances, Countess of Somerset, what 
sayest thou? Art thou guilty of this felony 
and murder? or not guilty?” 

The Countess, making an obeisance to the 
Lord Steward, answered ‘‘ with a low voice, 
but wonderful fearful, ‘ Guilty.’ ”’ 

Sir Francis Bacon then rose. In a speech 
carefully prepared, he addressed the Lord 
High Steward, gave his own version of the 
discovery of the murder, panegyrized the 
King, and, contrasting the humility and re- 
pentance of the Countess with the persistent 
denial of those who had been executed, he 
held out hopes of pardon to the Countess in 
terms which could scarcely be misunderstood. 
In fact, a disposition to extenuate was ap- 
parent throughout the proceedings of this 
day. The King’s instructions for the inves- 
tigation of the murder were then read, and 
commended by Sir Edward Coke and by the 
Lord High Steward. The Attorney-General 
then desired that the confession might be 
recorded, and judgment given against the 
prisoner. 

‘¢ Frances, Countess of Somerset,’’ said 
the Clerk of the Court, ‘*‘ whereas thou hast 
been indicted, arraign’d, and pleaded guilty, 
as accessory before the fact, of the wilful poi- 
soning and murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
what canst thou now say for thyself why 
judgment of death should not be pronounced 
against thee ?”’ 

The Countess replied, humbly, fearfully, 
‘*T can much aggravate, but nothing extenu- 
ate my fault ; I desire mercy, and that the 
Lords will intercede for me with the King.’’ 

The voice was so low that the Lord High 
Steward could not hear her, and the Attor- 
ney-General was obliged to repeat her 
words. 

The Usher of the White Staff, bending his 
knee, presented it to the Lord High Steward, 
who pronounced sentence of death against 
the Countess. 

The unhappy woman was re-conducted by 
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the Lieutenant to the Tower, and the Court 
broke up; yet, notwithstanding sentence had 
been passed, it was the general opinion that 
her life would be spared. . 

The trial of Somerset was to take place 
on the following day. The King had ad- 
dressed to the Lieutenant another private 
letter, which showed that his anxiety on the 
subject of the trial was not at all diminished, 
and that he still apprehended opposition on 
the part of Somerset. 

As yet, the prisoner did not know what 
day was fixed for the trial; it was consid- 
ered time to inform him. Late at night, be- 
fore retiring to rest, he was told by Sir 
George More to prepare himself. The Earl 
absolutely refused, saying, they should carry 
him in his bed; that the King had assured 
him he would not bring him to trial, neither 
did he dare to do so. More was so sur- 
prised, that although ‘‘he was accounted 
a wise man, yet he was neare at his wits 
end.”? What follows must be related in the 
words of Sir Anthony Weldon : 

‘‘ Yet away goes Moore to Greenewich, as 
late as it was (being twelve at night); 
bounseth at the back-stayres as if mad, 
to whom came Jo. Loveston, one of the 
grooms, out of his bed, enquires the reason 
of that distemper at so late a season. Moore 
tells him he must speak with the King. 
Loveston replyes, ‘He is quiet’ (which, in 
the Scottish dialect, is fast asleep). Moore 


says, ‘ You must awake him.’ Moore was | 


called in. (The chamber left to the King 
and Moore.) He tells the King those pas 
sages, and desired to be directed by the 
King, for he was gone beyond his owne reason, 
to hear such bold and undutiful expressions 
from a faulty subject against a just soveraigne. 
The King falls into a passion of tears: ‘ On 
my soule, Moore, I wot not what to do! 
thou arta wise man, help me in this t 
straight, and thou shalt find thou dost it for 
a thankful master,’ with other sad expres 
sions. Moore leaves the King in that pas 
sion, but assures him he will prove the ut- 
most of his wit to serve his Majesty ; and 
was really rewarded with a suit worth to him 
£1500 (although Annandale, his great friend, 
did cheat him of one-half; so was there 
falsehood in friendship). 

‘‘ Sir George Moore returns to Somerset 
about three next morning of that day he was 
to come to triall, enters Somerset’s chamber, 
tells him he had been with the King, found 
him a most affectionate master unto him, 
and full of grace in his intentions towards 





him : ‘ But (said he), to satisfie justice, you 
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must appeare, although returne instantly 
againe, without any further proceedings, 
only you shall know your enemies and their 
malice, though they shall have no power 
over you.’ With this trick of wit he allayed 
his fury, and got him quietly, about mp 
in the morming, to the Hall; yet feared his 
former bold language might revert againe, 
and being brought by this trick into the 
toile, might have more enraged him to fly 
out into some strange discovery ; for preven- 
tion thereof he had two servants placed on 
each side of him, with a cloak on their arms, 
giving them withall a peremptory order, if 
that Somerset did any way fly out on the 
King, they should instantly hoodwink him 
with that cloak, take him violently from 
the bar, and carry him away ; for which he 
would secure them from any danger, and 
they should not want also a bountiful reward. 
But the Earle, finding himselfe overreached, 
recollected a better temper, and went on 
calmly in his tryall, where he held the com- 
pany until seven at night. But who had 
seen the King’s restlesse motion all that day, 
sending to every boat he saw landing at the 
bridge, cursing all that came without tid- 
ings, would have easily judged all was not 
right, and there had been some grounds for 
his feares of Somerset’s boldnesse; but at 
last one bringing him word he was con- 
demned, and the passages, all was quiet. 
This is the very relation from Moore’s owne 
mouth, and this he told verbatim, in Wan- 
stead Parke, to two gentlemen (of which the 
author was one), who were both left by him 
to their own freedome, without engaging 
them, even in those times of high distemper- 
atures, unto a faithful secresie in concealing 
it; yet, though he failed in his wisdome, 
they failed not in that worth inherent in 
every noble spirit, never speaking of it till 
after the King’s death.” 


At ten o’clock on the morning of the 25th 
of May, the trial of the Earl of Somerset 
began. The ceremonial was the same as on 
the previous day, except that the axe was 
carried before him.* The Earl appeared in 
the cloak and George and other insignia of 
the order of the Garter. His dress was of 
plain black satin, laid (or trimmed) with 
two satin laces. His yellow hair was curled, 
his beard long, his face pale, his eyes sunk 
in his head. His manner was modest, but 
frm. The indictment having been read, 
Somerset pleaded ‘not guilty,’’ and the 
trial went on. 

* When a peer was tried for felony, the axe was 


carried before him; when he was convicted, the 
edge was turned towards him. 
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The Lord High Steward addressed the 
prisoner, saying he might speak boldly, and 
urging him to confess the truth, lest his 
wilfulness should cause the gates of meroy 
to be shut upon him. 

The Attorney-General delivered a long and 
very elaborate speech, divided and subdivided 
into many heads, and then parts of the ex- 
aminations of the different witnesses were 
read in court. Although we. have not space 
to enter into the evidence, still a few remarks 
with regard to it will be necessary. On 
comparing the version of this trial, as 
published in the State Trials, with the man- 
uscript copy in the writing of Sir Ralph 
Wynwood, preserved in the British Museum, 
and also with the documents discovered by 
Mr. Amos in the State Paper Office, many 
discrepancies will be observed; many omis- 
sions, some interpolations, and many garbled 
statements will be perceived. Those cir- 
cumstances which would tell in favor of the 
prisoner are studiously kept out of sight, 
while every endeavor is made to procure the 
conviction of the accused. It may be con- 
fidently stated, that no prisoner would now 
be convicted on the evidence adduced on the 
trial of Somerset. 

Somerset’s bearing was manly and col- 
lected ; eye-witnesses speak of his constancy 
and undaunted carriage all the time of his 
arraignment. At five o’clock he began his 
defence. He expressed his confidence in his 
own cause, which he was come there to 
defend. He acknowledged that he had con- 
sented to the imprisonment of Overbury, 
but denied being accessory to the murder. 
‘Let not you, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ my noble 
Peers, rely upon the memorative relation of 
such a villain as Franklin ; neither think it 
a hard request when I humbly desire you to 
weigh my protestations, my oath upon my 
honor and conscience, against the lewd in- 
formation of so bad a miscreant.’’ 

With regard to the pardon he had obtained 
from the King, and in which the word 
murder was inserted, he explained that this 
word was included in the general words 
added by the lawyers, and that he had 
nothing to do with its insertion. 

Towards evening the effect of the scene 
was heightened by the introduction of a 
number of lighted torches, rendered necessary 
by the declining light. The torches, added 
to the crowd assembled in the Hall and the 
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warmth of the weather, rendered the heat 
almost unbearable. Many persons left in 
consequence, or were carried out fainting. 

Having concluded his defence, the prisoner, 
after recommending his case to their Lord- 
ships, was withdrawn while the Lords con- 
versed together. On returning to their seats, 
their names were severally called by the 
Sergeant-Crier. Then the Lord High 
Steward, addressing each of the Lords by 
name, asked him whether Robert Earl of 
Somerset was guilty as accessory before the 
fact of the murder of Overbury, for which 
he had been arraigned, or not guilty. One 
and all replied guilty. ‘The verdict might 
have been anticipated, for most of the nobles 
summoned belonged to the faction that would 
rise by the fall of Somerset.* The prisoner 
was then brought up for judgment, and 
sentence of death was passed upon him. The 
edge of the axe was turned towards him. 
The Lord High Steward then broke his staff ; 
the Court dissolved ; and the prisoner was led 
back to the Tower. Thus ended the great 
oyer of poisoning. 

One incident of the trial we must not 
neglect to mention. The Earl of Essex, 
who, although present at the trial of the 
Countess, had kept himself out of sight, had, 
during the Earl’s trial, placed himself in full 
view of his rival. 

Shortly after his trial, Somerset wrote to 
the King a long and obscure letter, part of 
which probably related to the discovery of. 
the secret between the King and himself. 
“T will say no further,” he writes, “ neither 
in that which your Majesty doubted my fit- 
ness to fall into, for my cause nor my confi- 
dence is in that distress, as for to use that 
mean of intercession, or any thing besides ; 
but to remember your Majesty that I am the 
workmanship of your hands, and bear your 
stamp deeply imprinted in all the characters 
of favor; that I was the first plant engrafted 
by your Majesty’s hand in this place, there- 
fore not to be unrooted by the same hand, lest 

- it should taint all the same kind with the 
touch of that fatalness.”’ 

Although sentence of death had been re- 
corded against both the Earl and Countess, 
no steps were taken to carry it into executiva. 
They still remained in the Tower. Within 
two months after the trial the liberty of the 
Tower was granted to the Earl, and he was 
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seen to walk about with the Garter and George 
about his neck. Nor was this all the indul- 
gence he received from the King. His habili- 
ments or arms as a Knight of the Garter 
were suffered to remain at Windsor, although, 
as was customary on the admission of new 
knights, they were moved higher, in this case, 
to make room for those of Sir George Villiers, 
the Earl of Rutland, and Lord Lisle. Mr. 
Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
says: ‘It is much spoken of how foreign 
princes of that order (to let our own pass) 
can digest to be coupled in society with a 
man lawfully and publicly convicted of 80 
foul a fact; or how a man civilly dead and 
corrupt in blood, and so no gentleman, should 
continue a Knight of the Garter; but this 
age affords things as strange and incom- 
patible.” 

The Countess’ pardon had already received 
the royal signature and seal, but her release 
did not follow immediately. 

The people were by no means satisfied with 
the lenity and indulgence shown to the Earl 
and Countess. They recollected and acknow- 
ledged the trath of what Weston had said, 
namely, that a net had been made to catch 
the little fishes, while the great ones were 
suffered to break through. The four persons 
who had been executed for the murder of 
Overbury were considered in the light of 
scapegoats, who bore the sins and blood- 
guiltiness of the King’s favorites. The peo- 
ple were indignant that the great criminals 
should be suffered to escape punishment, 
while others should be hung for the sins they 
had or had not committed. The discontent 
was general, and the popular feeling was 
publicly displayed upon the occasion of the 
Queen’s visit to town, in company with the 
Countess of Derby, Lady Ruthen, and Lord 
Carew. A report was spread that the Coun- 
tess of Somerset and her mother were in the 
coach ; the people vented their displeasure 
by hooting and hissing ; the crowd continually 
increased, assailing the party with railings 
and revilings, and abusing the footmen. In 
vain did the Countess of Derby make herself 
known to the people and address them; they 
would not be convinced, but followed the car- 
riage, to the great terror of the ladies, until 
it entered Whitehall. Lord Carew would 
have alighted to convince the people of their 
mistake, but was not permitted by the Queen, 
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lest he should not be able to join them again. 
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After an imprisonmer:t in the Tower of five 
years, the Earl and Countess had permission 
to retire to the country, but their liberty was 
circumscribed to the space of three miles 
around their residence. 

In the year 1624, four months before the 
death of the King, James, forgetting, or at 
all events disregarding the curse he had de- 
nounced upon those who should spare any 
who were concerned in the murder of Over- 
bury, granted to the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset a free pardon, and settled upon the 
Earl £4000 a year in land. 

But freedom did not bring happiness to 
Somerset and his Countess ; hatred succeeded 
to love; bitter quarrels disturbed their lives, 
and peace and quiet were-only attained by 
the cessation of all intercourse. The Earl 
and Countess lived several years in the same 
house without communicating with each other. 
The Countess died, after long and severe suf- 
fering from a cancer, in 1632. 

Tn the later years of his life, when wearied 
with the insolence of Villiers (then Duke of 
Buckingham), from which he had not energy 
to emancipate himself, King James, feeling 
the return of his old affection for Somerset, 
or perhaps attracted towards him by the 
secret which they shared in common, entered 
again into confidential correspondence with 
his disgraced favorite. He even consulted 
Somerset on matters relating to his rival, 
Buckingham. Some years ago the fair copy, 
by a secretary, of a letter written by Somerset, 
in answer to some communication from the 
King, was found in a small box containing 
family papers at Nesbit Hall, the ancient seat 
of the Carr family. The part of this letter 
quoted by Mr. Amos* proves the confidential 
intercourse which existed between the Sover- 
eign and the writer. 

Nor was this their only communication. 
Bishop Burnet mentions a private interview 
between James and Somerset in the gardens 
at Theobald’s by night. The Earl spoke of 
the meeting to a friend, who related it to the 
historian. 


“The King,’ says Burnet, ‘* embraced 
him tenderly and with many tears; the Earl 
of Somerset believed the secret was not well 
kept, for soon after the King was taken ill 
with some fits of ague, and died of it. My 
father (says Burnet) was then in London, 
and did very much suspect ill practice in the 
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matter ; but perhaps Dr. Craig, my mother’s 
uncle, who was one of the Queen’s pbysi- 
cians, d him with these appre- 
hensions, for he was disgraced for sayiug 
he believed the King was poisoned. It is 
certain no King could die less lamented or 
less esteemed than he was.”’ * 


Somerset died in obscurity in 1645, a 
despised and disappointed man. The only 
child of the Earl and Countess, who was 
named Anne after the Queen, was married 
to the Duke of Bedford, and was the mother 
of Lord William Russell. 

Thus have we brought to a close the narra- 
tive of this mysterious crime, availing our- 
selves of the light shed upon the story by 
the recent discoveries in the State Paper 
Office. But, notwithstanding these dis- 
coveries, the plot remains shrouded in a 
double veil of mystery and darkness, which 
it seems almost in vain to endeavor to pene- 
trate. Foremost among the ‘ historic 
doubts’? which throng the subject, two 
questions, however, seem to stard forth— 
Who murdered Overbury? and Why was he 
muréered ? 

We chink there is strong reason to believe 
that the parties executed for the murder— 
namely, Helwysse, Weston, Franklin, and 
Mrs. Turner—how guilty soever in intention 
—and of their evil intentions there can be 
little doubt—did not really effect it. We 
entertain no doubt that the wicked Countess 
had plotted the prisoner’s death ; but consider 
that plot failed,—probably through the in- 
tervention of Helwysse. Of this intervention 
she was unaware, and therefore believed 
herself guilty of the fact, as she certainly 
was in design. Ilence her confession. 

Taking this view of the Countess’ guilt, 
we of course believe that Somerset was inno- 
cent. It was the opinion of his contem- 
poraries ‘that he was accessory to the im- 
prisonment, but that he was innocent of the 
murder ; that he fell, as he himself expresses 
ii, ‘rather from want of well defending 
than by force of proofs.’’ In this opinion 
we entirely concur. 

Now it appears from the documents 
published by Mr. Amos, that the immediate 
cause of Overbury’s death was the medica- 
ment administered by the boy Reeve, under 
the direction of Paul de Lobell, the apothe- 
cary of Sir Theodore de Mayerne, the King’s 





* Tage 480. 





* Burnet’s History of his own Times, p. 29. 
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French physician, who attended Overbury 
for some months during his imprisonment, 
and apparently by the King’s orders. 

But Lobell had no animosity against his 
victim. He was therefore employed by 
others. Who were they? 

We must answer this inquiry by another. 
Who had cause to wish his death? 

The Kina, we are told, had conceived a 
rooted hatred against Overbury. The cause 
of his hatred we can only conjecture. Over- 
bury had insulted the Queen, but this was 
an offence that would hardly have stirred 
James’ blood. Was it then, this, that the 
King desired to get rid of one who was privy 
to the same dark and mysterious secret, the 
knowledge of which gave Somerset, a few 
years after, so strange a power over his royal 
master? We are told that Sir Edward 


Coke, in the trial of Monson, and in his 
letters to the King, threw out dark hints 
respecting some fearful plot of which he 
thought he had found the clue, “yet was 
rebuked, and lost his place as Chief Justice 





for his officiousness.’’ Be this as it may, we 
think it plain that Somerset was acquainted 
with some secret, the revelation of which 
would have consigned James to infamy, as 
the fear that it might be revealed threw 
him into the agony of terror so graphically 
described by Weldon. If so, considering the 
intimacy between Somerset and his Mentor,* 
it may be taken for granted that Overbury 
knew it too. Those studeuts of English 
history who believe that James contrived the 
destruction of the Gowries, will find no 
difficulty in believing that he also contrived 
the destruction of Overbury. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the King actually 
instructed Lobell to administer the poison; 
perhaps he only uttered some such significant 
wish as that which, uttered by Henry IL., 
caused the murder of Becket. 


* “ Overbury was known to have great interest 
and strict friendship with my Lord of Somerset. . 
.. he was a kind of oracle to him;.... the time 
was when Overbury knew more of the secrets of 
State than the Council-table did.’ From the 
speech of Sir Francis Bacon on the trial of 
Somerset.—See the State Trials. 





Use ror Mount Vernon.—One reason, we 
imagine, for the difficulty in accomplishing the 
purchase of Mount Vernon, either through Con- 
gress or the people, has been that no one seems 
to have seen his way clearly to any use to be 
made of it when it should have been purchased. 
We beg leave to remove that difficulty, and to 
show our practical countrymen that it affords a 
grand opportunity for doing a noble thing. 

Let Mount Vernon be the Westminster 
Abbey of America. Let the ashes of Washing- 
ton repose there forever, and when any man 
shall have been privileged to perform a patriotic 
action worthy of the honor, let his body, when 
his spirit is called home by the Creator, be 
buried by order of Congress by the side of the 
noblest of men. Let it be henceforth the great- 
est homage that can be paid to any man in the 
Western hemisphere, to say, He wus buried at 
Mount Vernon. 

The details of this scheme can be readily car- 
ried out. Let the whole place, as Washington 
owned it, be purchased by Congress; let it be 
laid out as a national Laurel Hill or Greenwood; 
let no undistinguished dust repose there. By 
~ the law, let it be a privilege conferred by act of 
Congress alone. 

The Germans have erected a building which 
they call the National Valha.la, to be adorned by 
the effigies of their departed heroes and great 
men. ‘The idea isa nobie one, It is suited to 
the genius of our nation, if once the people 
should seize upon it. 

Our readers will remember the celebrated ex- 
pression of Lord Nelson before ihe battle of Tra- 





falgar : ** An earldom or Westminster Abbey.” 
Of all the spots in London, perhaps no one at- 
tracts so many visitors as that venerable pile. 
The associations which surround the mighty 
dead speak to every man who has a heart or 
mind. But when the visitor has passed through 
every part of the noble fane and gazed upon 
every monument, he has found no Washington. 
No nation has ever had such dust in its keep- 
ing. Let Mount Vernon, then, be bought, and 
let the eulogy of the greatest man that our soil 
is capable of producing be, He sleeps by the 
side of Washington.— American Presbyte- 
rian,?? Philadelphia: 





Tue Duck Trave.—The Norfolk Herald 
states that the establishment of a line of steam- 
ers between that port and New York has devel- 
oped a large trade in wild ducks. A farmer of 
Princess Anne, on Long Island, Back Bay, 
famous resort of wild duck and geese, has had 
twenty men constantly employed since the com- 
mencement of the season, and up to the 20th of 
December they had consumed in their vocation 
twenty-three kegs of gunpowder, with shot in 
proportion. The ducks which they had killed 
were sent to Norfolk, barreled, and shipped to 
New York. The number sent weekly ranges 
from 15 to 25 barrels, and one week it reached 
81 barrels. They consist of canvas-backs, rely 
head, mallard, black ducks, sprig-tails, bull- 
necks, baldfaces (or widgeons), shovelers, &¢., 
to which may be added a good proportion of wild 
geese.—Journal. 
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y%: THE FORTUNES 
CHAPTER XLI. 
AN EVENING IN FLORENCE. 


THat happy valley of the Val d’Arno, in 
which fair Florence stands, possesses, amidst 
all its virtues, none more conspicuous than 
the blessed forgetfulness of the past, so emi- 
nently the gift of those who dwell there. 
Faults and follies of a few years back have 
so faded by time as to be already historical ; 
and as in certain climates rocks and stones 


. become shrined by lichens and moss-covered 


in a year or two, so here, in equally brief 
space, by-gones are shrouded and shadowed 
in a way that nothing short of cruelty and 
violence could once more expose to view. 

The palace where Lady Glencore once dis- 
played all her attractions of beauty and 
toilette, and dispensed a hospitality of 
princely splendor, had remained for a course 
of time close-harred and shut up. The mas- 
sive gate was locked, the windows shuttered, 
and curious tourists were told that there 
were objects of interest within, but it was 
impossible to obtain sight of them. The 
crowds who once flocked there at nightfall, 
and whose equipages filled the court, now 
drove on to other haunts, scarcely glancing, 
as they passed, at the darkened casements of 
the grim old edifice ; when at length the ru- 
mor ran that ‘* some one ’’ had arrived there ; 
lights were seen in the porter’s lodge, the 
iron ‘* grille’? was observed to open and 
shut, and tradespeople came and went within 
the building; and finally the assurance 
gained ground that its former owner had re- 
turned. 

‘¢ Only think who has come back to us,”’ 
said one of the idlers of the Cascini, ag he 
lounged on the steps of a fashionable car- 
riage, ‘‘ La Nina!’’ And at once the story 
went far and near, repeated at every corner 
and discussed in every circle ; so that had a 
stranger to the place but caught the passing 
sounds, he would have heard that one name 
uttered in every groun he encountered. La 
Nina! and why not the Countess of Glen- 
core, or, at least, the Countess de la Torre? 
As when exiled Royalties assume titles in 
accordance with fallen fortunes, so in Italy, 
injured fame seeks sympathy in the familiar- 
ity of the Christian name, and ‘society ”’ 
at once accept the designation as that of 
those who throw themselves upon the affec- 
tionate kindness of the world, rather than 
insist upon its reverence and respect. 

Many of her former friends were still 
there; but there was also a numerous class, 
principally foreigners, who only knew of her 
by repute. The traditions of her beauty— 
her gracefulness—the charms of her de- 
meanor, and the brilliancy of her diamonds, 
abounded. Her admirers were of all ages, 
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from those who worshipped her loveliness, to 
that not less enthusiastic section who swore 
by her cook ; and it was indeed ‘* great tid- 
a, al to hear that she had returned. 

Some statistician has asserted that no less 
than a hundred thousand people awake 
every day in London, not one of whom knows 
where he will pass the night. Now Florence 
is but a small city ; and the lacquered-boot- 
class bear but a slight proportion to the 
shoeless herd of humanity. Yet there isa 
very tolerable sprinkling of well dressed, 
well got-up individuals, who daily arise 
without the very vaguest conception of who 
is to house them, fire them, light them, and 
cigar them for the evening. They are an 
interesting class, and have this strong y aa 
to human sympathy, that not one of them, 
by any possible effort, can contribute to his 
own support. 

They toil not—neither do they spin. 
They have the very fewest of social quali- 
ties ; they possess no conversational gifts; 
they are not even moderately good reporters 
of the passing events of the day. And yet, 
strange to say, the world they live in seems 
to have some need of them. Are they the 
last relics of a once gifted class—worn out, 
effete, and exhausted—degenerated like mod- 
ern Greeks from those who once shook the 
Parthenon? or are they what anatomists 
call ‘‘ rudimentary ’’ structures— the first 
abortive attempts of nature to fashion some- 
thing profitable and good? Who knows? 

Amidst this class the Nina’s arrival was 
announced as the happiest of all tidings; 
and speculation immediately set to work to 
imagine who would be the favorites of the 
house, what would be its habits and hours; 
would she again enter the great world of 
society ; or would she, as her quiet unan- 
nounced arrival portended, seek a less con- 
spicuous position? Nor was this the mere 
talk of the cafés and the Cascini. The salons 
were eagerly discussing the very same theme. 

In certain social conditions a degree of as- 
tuteness is acquired as to who may and who 
may not be visited, that, in its tortuous in- 
tricacy of reasons, would puzzle the craftiest 
head that ever wagged in Equity. Not that 
the code is a severe one; it is exactly in its 
lenity lies its difficulty—so much may be done, 
but so little may be fatal! The Countess in the 
present case enjoyed what in England is reck- 
oned a great privilege—she was tried by her 

ers—or ‘‘ something more.’’ They were, 

owever, all nice discriminators as to the 
class of case before them, and they knew well 
what danger there was in admitting to their 
‘* guild,’’ any with a little more disgrace 
than their neighbors. It was curious enough 
that she, in whose behalf all this solicitude 
was excited, should have been less than in- 
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different as to the result ; and when, on the 
third day of the trial, a verdict was deliv- 
ered in her favor, and a shower of visiting 
cards at the porter’s lodge declared that the 
act of her recognition had passed, her orders 
were that the cards should be sent back to 
their owners, as the Countess had not the 
honor of their acquaintance. 

‘Les grands coups se font respectés tou- 
jours,”’ was the maxim of a great tactician 
in war and politics ; and the adage is no less 
true in questions of social life. We are so 
apt to compute the strength of resources by 
the amount of pretension, that we often 
yield the victory to the mere declaration of 
force. We are not, however, about to dwell 
on this theme—our business being less with 
those who discussed her, than with the 
Countess of Glencore herself. 

In a large salon, hung with costly tapes- 
tries, and furnished in the most expensive 
style, sat two ladies at opposite sides of the 
fire. They were both richly dressed, and one 
of them (it was Lady Glencore), as she held 
a screen before her face, displayed a number 
of valuable rings on her fingers, and a mas- 
sive bracelet of enamel with a large emerald 
pendant. The other, not less magnificently 
attired, wore an imperial portrait suspended 
by a chain around her neck, and a small 
knot of white and green ribbon on her shoul- 
der, to denote her quality of a lady-in-wait- 
ing at court. There was something almost 
queenly in the haughty dignity of her man- 
ner, and an air of command in the tone with 
which she addressed her companion. It was 
our acquaintance the Princess Sabloukoff, 
just escaped from a dinner and reception at 
the Pitti Palace, and carrying away with her 
some of the proud traditions of the society 
she had quitted. 

‘‘ What hour did you tell them they 
might come, Nina?”’ asked she. 

‘Not before midnight, my dear Princess ; 
I wanted to havea talk with you first. It 
is long since we have met, and I have s0 
much to tell you.” 

‘* Cara mia,”’ said the other, carelessly ; 
“IT know every thing already. There is 
nothing you have done, nothing that has 
happened to you, thatI am not awareof. I 
might go farther and say, that I have looked 
with secret pleasure at the course of events 
-which to your short-sightedness seemed dis- 
astrous.”’ 


**T can scare conceive that possible,’’ said 
the Countess, sighing. 

‘* Naturally enough, perhaps, because you 
never knew the greatest of all blessings in 


this life, which is—liberty. Separation 
from your husband, my dear Nina, did not 
emancipate you frem the tiresome require- 
ments of the world. You got rid of him, 
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to be sure, but not of those who regarded 
you as his wife. It required the act of 
courage by which you cut with these people 
forever, to assert the freedom I speak of.’ 

‘‘T almost shudder at the contest I have 
provoked, and had you not insisted on 
it"? 

‘** You had gone back again to the old sla- 
very, to be pitied and compassionated, and 
condoled with instead of being feared and 
envied,’’ said the other; and as she spoke, 
her flashing eyes and quivering brows gave 
an expression almost tiger-like to her fea- 
tures. ‘* What was there about your house 
and its habits distinctive before? What 
gave you any preéminence above those that 
surrounded you? You were better looking 
— ; better dressed ; your salons better 
ighted; your dinners more choice—there 
was the end of it. Your company was their 
company—your associates were theirs. The 
homage you received to-day had been yester- 
day the incense of another. There was not 
a bouquet nor a flattery offered to you that 
had not its fac simile doing service in some 
other quarter. You were one of them, 
Nina, obliged to follow their laws and sub- 
scribe to their ideas ; and while they traded 
on the wealth of your attractions, you de- 
rived nothing from the partnership but the 
same share as those about you.’’ 

‘*¢ And how will it be now?’ asked the 
Countess, half in fear, half in hope. 

‘‘How will it be now? I'll tell you. 
This house will be the resort of every distin- 
guished man, not of Italy, but of the world 
at large. Here will come the highest of 
every nation, as to a circle where they can 
say, and hear, and suggest a thousand things 
in the freedom of unauthorized intercourse. 
You will drain not Florence alone, but all 
the great cities of Europe, of its best talkers 
and deepest thinkers. The statesman and 
the author, and the sculptor and the musi- 
cian will hasten to a neutral territory, where 
for the time a kind of equality will prevail. 
The weary minister, escaping from a court 
festival, will come here to unbend ; the witty 
converser will store himself with his best re- 
sources for your salons. There will be all 
the freedom of a club to these men, with the 
added charm of that fascination your pres- 
ence will confer; and thus through their 
intercourse will be felt that ‘parfum de 
femme,’ as Balzac calls it, which both ele- . 
vates and entrances.”’ 

*¢ But will not society revenge itself on all 
this? ’’ 

“Tt will try, and fail. It will inventa 
hundred calumnious reports and shocking 
stories, but these, like the criticisms on an 
immoral play, will only serve to fill the 





house. Men—even the quiet ones—will be 
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eager to see what it is that constitutes the 
charm of these gatherings; and one charm 
there is that never misses its success. Have 
ou ever experienced, in visiting some great 
gallery, or still more, some choice collection 
of works of art, a.strange, mysterious sense 
of awe for objects which you rather knew 
to be great by the testimony of others, than 
felt able personally to appreciate? You were 
conscious that the picture was painted b 
Raphael, or the -s carved by Cellini, and, 
independently of all the pleasure it yielded 
you, arose a sense of homage to its actual 
worth, The same is the case in society with 
illustrious men. They may seem slower of 
apprehension, less ready at reply, less apt to 
understand, but there they are, Originals, 
not Copies of greatness. They represent 
value.”’ 

Have we said enough to show our reader 
the kind of persuasion by which Madame de 
Sabloukoff led her friend into this new 
path? The flattery of the argument was, 
after all, its success, and the Countess was 
fascinated by fancying herself something 
more than the handsomest and the best- 
dressed woman in Florence. They who con- 
stitute a free port of their house will have 
certainly abundance of trade, and invite also 
no menll amount of enterprise. 

A little after midnight the salons began 
to fill, and from the opera and the other 
theatres flocked in all that was pleasant, 
fashionable, and idle of Florence. The old 
beau, painted, padded, and essenced, came 
with the younger and not less elaborately 
dressed ‘‘ fashionable,”’ great in watch-chains 
and — in waistcoat buttons; long- 
haired artists and mustached hussars min- 
gied with close-shaven actors and pale-faced 
authors; men of the world, of politics, of 
finance, of letters, of the turf,—all were 
there. There was the gossip of the bourse 
and the cabinet—the green-room and the 
stable. The scandal of society, the events 
of club life, the world’s doings in dinners, 
divorces, and duels were all revealed and dis- 
cussed, amidst the most profuse gratitude to 
the Countess for coming back again to that 
society which scarcely survived her de- 
sertion. 

They were not, it is but fair to say, all 
that the Princess Sabloukoff had depicted 
them ; but there was still a very fair sprink- 
ling of witty, pleasant talkers. The ease 
of admission permitted any former intimate 
to present his friend, and thus at once, on 
the very first night of receiving, the Coun- 
tess saw her salons crowded. ‘They smoked 
and sung and laughed, and played ecarté, 
and told good stories. They drew carica- 
tures, imitated well-known actors and even 
preachers, talking away with a volubility 
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that left few listeners ; and then there was 
a supper laid out on a table too small to 
accommodate even by standing, so that each 
carried away his poe, and bivouacked with 
others of his friends, here and_ there, 
through the rooms. All was contrived to 
impart a sense of independence and freedom 
—all to convey an impression of ‘license ’’ 
special to the place, that, made the most rigid ° 
unbend and relaxed the gravity of many who 
seldom laughed. 

As in certain chemical compounds a 
mere drop of some one powerful ingredient 
will change the whole property of the mass, 
eliciting new elements, correcting this, de- 
veloping that, and even to the eye announc- 
ing by altered color the wondrous change 
accoplished ; so here the element of woman- 
hood, infinitely small in proportion as it 
was, imparted a tone and a refinement to this 
orgie, which, without it, had degenerated 
into coarseness. The Countess’ beautiful 
niece, Ida Della Torre, was also there, sing- 
ing at times with all an artist’s excellence 
the triumphs of operatic music; at others 
warbling over those ‘‘ canzonettes,’’? which, 
to Italian ears, mage | all that they know 
of love of country. How could such a re- 
ception be other than successful; or how 
could the guests, as they poured forth into 
the silent street at daybreak, do aught but 
exult that such a house was added to the 
haunts of Florence—so lovely a group had 
returned to adorn their fair city? 

In a burst of this enthusiastic gratitude 
they sang a serenade before they separated ; 
and, then, as the closed curtains showed 
them that the inmates had left the windows, 
they uttered the last ‘ felice Notte’? and 
departed. 

‘“‘ And so Wahnsdorf never made his ap- 
pearance? ’’ said the Princess, as she was 
once more alone with the Countess. 

‘‘ T scarcely expected bim. ‘le knows the 
ill-feeling towards his country.cen amongst 
Italians, and he rarely enters society where 
he may meet them.”’ 

‘Tt is strange that he should marry 
one! ’’ said she, half musingly. 

‘* He fell in love—there’s the whole secret 
of it,’’ said the Countess. ‘*‘ He fell in love, 
and his passion encountered certain difficul- 
ties. His rank was one of them; Ida’s in- 
difference another.”’ 

‘* And how have they been got over?”’ 

‘‘ Evaded rather than surmounted. He 
has only his own consent after all.”’ 

‘¢ And Ida, does she care for him? ”’ 

‘‘T suspect not: but she will marry him. 
Pique will often do what affection would 
fail in. The secret history of the affair is 
this. There was a youth at Massa, who, 
while he lived there, made our acquaintance 
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and became even intimate at the Villa; he 
was a sculptor of some talent, and, as many 
thought, of considerable promise. I en- 
gaged him to give Ida lessons in modelling, 
and, in this way, they were constantly to- 
gether. Whether Ida liked him or not I 
cannot say, but it is beyond a doubt that he 
loved her. In fact, every thing he produced 
in his art only showed what his mind was 
full of—her image was everywhere. This 
aroused Wahnsdorf's jealousy, and he urged 
me strongly to dismiss Greppi, and shut m 
doors to him. At first I consented, for 
had a strange sense, not exactly of dislike, 
but misgiving, of the youth. I had a feel- 
ing towards him that if I attempted to con- 
vey to you, it would seem as though in all 
thisaffair I had suffered myself to be blinded 
by passion, not guided by reason. There 
were times that I felt a deep interest in the 
youth—his genius, his ardor, his very 
poverty engaged my sympathy; and then, 
stronger than all these was a strange, mys- 
terious sense of terror at sight of him, for 
he was the very image of one who has 
worked all the evil of my life.” 

‘Was not this a mere fancy?’ said the 
Princess, compassionately, for she saw the 
shuddering emotion these words had cost 
her. 

‘¢Tt was not alone his look,’’ continued 
the Countess, speaking now with impetuous 
eagerness ; ‘‘ it was not merely his features, 
but their every play and movement; his 

tures when excited; the very voice was 

is. I saw him once excited to violent 
passion ; it was some taunt that Wahnsdorf 
uttered about men of unknown or ignoble 
origin ; and then He—he himself seemed to 
stand before me as I have so often seen him, 
in his terrible outbursts of rage. The sight 
brought back to me the terrible recollection 
of those scenes—scenes,”’ said she, looking 
wildly around her, ‘‘ that, if these old walls 
.could speak, might freeze your heart where 
you are sitting. 

*¢ You have heard, but you cannot know, 
the miserable life we led together ; the frantic 
jealousy that maddened every hour of his 
existence ; how, in all the harmless freedom 
of our Italian life, he saw causes of suspi- 
cion and distrust; how, by his rudeness to 
_ this one, his coldness to that, he estranged 
me from all who have been my dearest inti- 
mates and friends, dictating to me the while 
the customs of a land and a people I had 
never seen nor wished to see; till at last I 
was left a mockery to some, an object of 
pity to others, amidst a society where once 

reigned supreme—and all for a man that I 
had ceased to love! It was from this same 
life of misery, unrewarded by the affection 
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for its tyranny, that I escaped, to attach 
myself to the fortunes of that unhappy 
Princess whose lot bore some resemblance to 
my own. 
‘¢ I know well that he ascribed my deser- 
tion to another cause, and—shall I own to 
eM ?—1 had a savage pleasure in leaving 
im to the delusion. It was the only ven- 
geance within my reach, and I 469 it 
with eagerness. Nothing was easier for me 
than to disprove it,—a mere word would 
have shown the falsehood of the charge, but 
I would not utter it. I knew his nature 
well, and that the insult to his name and 
the stain to his honor would be the heaviest 
of all injuries to him; and they were so. 
He drove me from my home—I banished him 
from the world. It is true I never reckoned 
on the cruel blow he had yet in store for me, 
and when it fell, I was crushed and stunned. 
There was now a declared war between us— 
each to do his worst to the other. It was 
less succumbing before him, than to meditate 
and determine on the future, that I fled 
from Florence. It was not here and in such 
a society I should have to blush for any im- 
putation. But I had always held my place 
proudly, perhaps too proudly, here, and I 
id not care to enter upon that campaign of 
defence—that stooping to cultivate alliances 
—that humble game of conciliation—that 
must ensue. 

‘*T went away into banishment. I went 
to Corsica, and thence to Massa. I was 
meditating a journey to the East. I was 
even speculating on establishing myself there 
for the rest of my life, when your letters 
changed my plans. You once more kindled 
in my heart a love of life by instilling a love 
of vengeance. You suggested to me the 
idea of coming back here boldly and con- 
fronting the world proudly.” 

‘*Do not mistake me, Nina,’’ said the 
Princess, ‘‘ the ‘ Vendetta’ was the last 
thing in my thoughts. I was too deeply 
concerned for you, to be turned away from 
my object by any distracting influence. It 
was that you should give a bold denial—the 
boldest—to your husband’s calumny, I coun- 
selled your return. My advice was—Disre- 
gard, and, by disregarding, deny the foul 
slander he has invented. Go back to the 
world in the rank that is yours and that you 
never forfeited, and then challenge him to 
oppose your claim to it.”’ 

‘And do you think that for such a con- 
sideration as this—the honor to bear the 
name of a man I loathe—that I’d face that 
world I know so well? No, no; believe me 
I had very different reasons. I was resolved 
that my future life, my name, fis name, 
should gain an European notoriety. I am 
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public talk, when once her name comes suffi- 
ciently often uppermost before the world, 
let it be for what you will, her beauty, her 
will, her extravagance, her dress, from that 
hour her fame is perilled, and the society 
she has overtopped take their vengeance in 
slandering ber character. To be before the 
world as a woman is to bearraigned. If 
ever there was a man who dreaded such a 
destiny for his wife, it was he. The im- 

rtinences of the press had greater terrors 
for his heart than aught else in life, and I 
resolved that he should taste them.” 

‘* How have you mistaken—how have you 
misunderstood me, Nina!’’ said the Prin- 
cess, Sorrowfully. 

‘Not so,’’ cried she, eagerly. ‘* You 
only saw one advantage in the plan you 
counselled. J perceived that it contained a 
double benefit.’’ 

But remember, dearest Nina, revenge is 
the most costly of all pleasures, if one pays 
for it with all that they possess—their tran- 
quillity. Imyself might have indulged such 
thoughts as yours; there were many points 
alike in our fortunes; but to have followed 
such a course would be like the wisdom of 
one who inoculates himself with a deadly 
malady that he may impart the poison to 
another.’” 

“ Must I again tell you, that in all I have 
done I cared less how it might serve me than 
how it might wound him? I know you 
cannot understand this sentiment; I do not 
ask of you to sympathize with it. Your 
talents enabled you to shape out a high and 
ambitious career for yourself. You loved 
the great intrigues of state, and were well 
fitted to conduct or control them. None 
such gifts were mine. I was and I am still 
amere creature of society. I never soared 
even in fancy beyond the triumphs which 
the world of fashion decrees. A cruel 
destiny excluded me from the pleasures of a 
life that would have amply satisfied me, and 
there is nothing left but to avenge myself 
on the cause.’’ 

“My dearest Nina, with all your self- 
stimulation you cannot make yourself the 
vindictive creature you would appear,”’ said 
the Princess, smiling. 

‘How little do you know my Italian 
blood! * said the other, passionately. 
“That boy—he was not much more than 
hoy—that Greppi was, as I told you, the 
very image of Glencore. The same dark 
skin, the same heavy brow, the same cold 
stern look which even a smile did not en- 
liven ; even to the impassive air with which 
he listened to a provocation—all were alike. 
Well, the resemblance cost him dearly. I 
consented at last to Wahnsdorf’s continual 
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entreaty to exclude him from the Villa, and 
charged the Count with the commission. 
am not sure that he expended an excess of 
delicacy on the task—I half fear me that he 
did the act more rudely than was needed. 
At all events a quarrel was the result, and a 
challenge to a duel. I only knew of this 
when all was over—believe me, I should 
never have permitted it. However, the 
result was as safe in the handsof Fate. The 
youth fled from Massa, and though Wahne- 
dorf followed him, they never met.’’ 

‘‘ There was no duel, you say?” cried 
the Princess, eagerly. 

‘‘How could there be? This Greppi 
never went to the rendezvous. He quitted 
Massa during the night, and has never since 
been heard of. In this, I own to you, he 
was not like him;’’ and as she said the 
words, the tears swam in her eyes and rolled 
down her cheeks. 

‘May I ask you how you learned all 
this?” 

‘¢From Wahnsdorf; on his return ina 
week or two, he told me all. Ida at first 
would not believe it, but how could she 
discredit what was plain and palpable? 
Greppi was gone. All the inquiries of the 
police were in vain as to his route—none 
could guess how he had escaped.”’ 

‘‘And this account was given you—you 
—— Wahnsdorf?”’ repeated the 

rincess. 

‘‘'Yes, to myself; why should he have 
concealed it? ”’ 

‘¢And now he is to marry Ida? ”’ said the 
Princess, half musingly to herself. 

‘‘ We hope with your aid that it may be 
so. The family difficulties are great; 
Wahnsdorf’s rank is not ours, but he 
sists in saying that to your management 
nothing is impossible.”’ 

‘¢ His opinion is too flattering,”’ said the 
Princess, with a cold gravity of manner. 

‘But you surely will not refuse us your 
assistance ? ”’ 

‘¢ You may count upon me even for more 
than you ask,’’ said the Princess, rising. 
‘* How late it is: day is breaking already ;”” 
and so with a tender embrace they parted. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MADAME DE SABLOUKOFF IN THE MORNING. 


Mapame ve Sasiovxorr inhabited ‘* the 
grand apartment’? of the Hotel d’Italie, 
which is the handsomest quarter of the 
hotel of Florence. The same suite which 
had once the distinguished honor of receiy+ 
ing a Czar and a King of Prussia, and Heavs 
en knows how many lesser potentates! was: 
now devoted to one who, though not of the: 
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small number of the elect-in-purple, was 
yet, in her way, what politicians call a 
*¢ Puissance.”’ 

As in the drama a vast number of agencies 
are required for the due performance of a 
piece, 80 in the great stage of life many of 
the chief motive powers rarely are known to 
the public eye. ‘he Princess was of this 
number. She was behind the scenes in more 
than one sense, and had her share in the 
great events of her time. 

While her beauty lasted, she had traded 
on the great capital of attractions, which 
were unsurpassed in Europe. As the perish- 
able flower faded, she, with prudential fore- 
sight, laid up a treasure in secret knowledge 
of people and their acts, which made her 
dreaded and feared where she was once ad- 
mired and flattered. Perhaps, it is by no 
means improbable, she preferred this latter 
tribute to the former. 

Although the strong sunlight was tem- 
pered by the closed jalousies and the drawn 
muslin curtains, she sat with her back to the 
window, so that her features were but dimly 
visible in the darkened atmosphere of the 
room. There was something of coquetry in 
this ; but there was more—there was a dash 
of semi-secresy in the air of gloom and atill- 
ness around, which gave to each visitor who 
presented himseif,—and she received but one 
at a time,—an impression of being admitted 
to an audience of confidence and trust. The 
mute-like servant who waited in the corridor 
without, and who drew back a massive cur- 
tain on your entrance, also aided the delu- 
sion, imparting to the interview a character 
of mysterious solemnity. 

Through that solemn portal there had 
passed in and out during the morning, vari- 
ous dignitaries of the land, ministers and 
envoys, and grand ‘‘ chargés ’’ of the court. 
The embroidered key of the chamberlain and 
the purplestockings of a nuncio had come and 
_ gone ; and now there was a brief pause, for 
the groom-ig-waiting had informed the crowd 
in the antechamber that the Princess could 
receive no more. ‘Then there was a hurried 
scrawling of great names in a large book, a 
shower of visiting cards, and all was over— 
the fine equipages of fine people dashed off, 
and the court-yard of the hotel was empty. 

The large clock on the mantel-piece struck 
~ three, and Madame de Sabloukoff compared 
the time with her watch, and bya movement 
of impatience showed a feeling of displeas- 
ure. She was not accustomed to have her 
appointments lightly treated, and he for 
whom she had fixed an hour was now thirty 
minutes behind his time. She had been 
known to resent such unpunctuality, and 
she looked as though she might do sv again. 
‘“‘T remember the day when his grand-uncle 
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descended from his carriage to speak to me,” 
muttered she; ‘‘ and that same grand-unele 
was an Emperor.”’ 

Perhaps the chance reflection of her image 
in the large glass before her somewhat em- 
bittered the recollection, for her features 
flushed, and as suddenly grew pale again. 
It may have been that her mind went 
rapidly back to a period when her fascination 
was a despotism that even the highest and 
the haughtiest obeyed. ‘Too true,” said 
she, speaking to herself, ** time has dealt 
heavily with us all. But they are no more 
what they once were thanam I. Their old 
compact of mutual assistance is crumbling 
away under the pressure of new rivalries 
and new pretensions. Kings and Kaisers 
will soon be like by-gone beauties. I won- 
der will they bear their altered fortune as 
heroically.”’ It is but just to say that her 
tremulous accents and quivering lip bore lit- 
tle evidence of the heroism she spoke of. 

She rang the bell violently, and as the ser- 
vant entered she said, but in a voice of per- 
fect unconcern, ‘‘ When the Count Von 
Wahnsdorf calls, you will tell him that I 
am engaged, but will receive him to-mor- 
row——”’ 

‘‘And why not to-day? charming Prin- 
cess,’’ saida young man, entering hastily, and 
whose graceful but somewhat haughty air 
set off to every advantage his splendid Hun- 
garian costume. ‘*‘ Why not now?” said 
he, stooping to kiss her hand with respectful 
gallantry. She motioned to the servant to 
withdraw, and they were alone. 

‘You are not over exact in keeping an 
appointment, Monsieur,” said she, stiffly. 
‘¢ it is somewhat cruel to remind me that 


my claims in this respect have grown anti- 
quated.’’ 

‘¢] fancied myself the soul of punctual- 
ity, my dear Princess,” said he, adjusting 
the embroidered scarf he wore over his 


‘‘You mentioned four as the 
b] 


shoulder. 
hour——’ 

“‘T gaid three o’clock,” replied she, 
coldly. 

‘‘ Three, or four, or even five, what does it 
signify?’’ said he, carelessly. ‘* We have 
not, either of us, I suspect, much occupation 
to engage us; and if I have not interfered 
with your other plans—if you have plans— 
a thousand pardons ! ’’ cried he, suddenly, as 
the deep color of her face and her flashing 
eye warned him that he had gone too far; 
‘but the fact is, I was detained at the rid- 
ing school. ‘They have sent me some young 
horses from the Banat, and I went over to 
look at them.”’ 

‘«‘The Count de Wahnsdorf knows that he 
need make no apologies to Madame de Sab- 
loukoff,”’ said she, calmly; ‘‘ but it were 











. bluntly. 
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just as graceful, perhaps, to affect them. 
My dear Count,’’ continued she, but in a 
tone perfectly free from all touch of irrita- 
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what you want with me,”’ cried he. ‘It is 
lain enough ygu are in possession of all that 
could tell you. Or is all this only the 


tion, ‘‘I have asked to see and speak with| prelude to some menace or other? ’’ 


ou on matters purely your own——”’ 


She made no other answer to this rude 


‘¢ You want to dissuade me from this mar-| question than by a smile so dubious in its 


riage,”’ said he, interrupting ; ‘‘ but I fancy 


meaning, it might imply scorn, or pity, or 


that I have already listened to every thing | even sorrow. 


that can be urged on that affair. If you 


“You must not wonder if I be angry,”’ 


have any argument other than the old one| continued he, in an accent that betokened 


about misalliance and the rest of it, I’ll hear| shame at his own violence. 


‘‘They have 


it patiently ; though I tell you beforehand | treated me so long as a fool that they have 


that I should like to learn that a connection | made me somethin 
with an imperial house had some advantage 
besides that of a continual barrier to one’s| Count,” said she, softly. 


wishes.’ 


‘T understand,” said she, quietly, ‘‘ that} therefore, I have no threat to 


worse than one,’’ 

‘*T am not offended by your warmth, 

‘Tt is, at least, 

the guarantee of your atnaanity I tell you, 
old over you. 


you named the terms on which you would| It will be enough that I can show: you the 


abandon this project—is it not so ?’’ 
‘Who told you that ?’’ cried he, angrily 


impolicy of the marriage ;—I don’t want to 
.| use a stronger word—what estrangement it 


“Ts this another specimen of the delicacy | will lead to as regards your own family, how 
with which ministers treat a person of my inadequately it will respond to the sacrifices 


station ? ’’ 


“To discuss that point, Count, would lead 


it will cost. 
‘¢ That consideration is for me to think of, 


us wide of our mark. Am I to conclude} Madam,” said he, proudly. 


that my informant was correct? ”’ 


‘And for your friends also,’’ interposed 


‘‘ How can I tell what may have been re-| she, softly. 


ported to you ?’’ said he, almost rudely. 
‘You shall hear and judge for yourself,’ 
was the calm answer. 


*¢ Count Kollorath | op 


‘“‘If by my friends you mean those who 
have watched every occasion of my life to 
se my plans and thwart my wishes, I 


’ 


informed me that you offered to abandon] conclude that they will prove themselves as 


* this marriage, on condition that you were| vigilant now as heretofore; but I am getting 


appointed to the command of the Pahlen| somewhat weary of this friendship.’’ 


ussars.’? 


‘‘My dear Count, give me a patient, if 


The young man’s face became scarlet with| possible, an ee hearing for five 


shame, and he tried twice to speak, but un-| minutes, or even hal 


availingly. 
With a merciless slowness of utterance 


and a manner of the most unmoved stern- 


that time, and I hope 
it will save us both a world of misconception. 
,| If this marriage that you are so eager to 
contract were an affair of love, of that ardent 


ness, she went on: ‘* I did not deem the pro-| passionate love which recognizes no obstacle 
posal at all exorbitant. It was a price that| nor acknowledges any barrier to its wishes, 


they could well afford to pay.” 
“Well, they sefaned, me,” 


I could regard the question as one of those 


said he| every-day events in life whose uniformity is 


seldom broken by a new incident ; for love 


‘‘ Not exactly refused you,’’ said she, more| stories have a terrible sameness in them.’’ 
gently. ‘They reminded you of the necessity |She smiled as she said this, and in such a 


of conforming, or at least appearing to con-| way as to make him smile at first, and then 
form, to the rules of the service; that you| laugh heartily. 


had only been a few months in command of 


‘* But if,’’ resumed she, seriously, ‘if 1 


a squadron ; that your debts, which were} only see in this project a mere caprice—half, 
considerable, had been noised about the| more than half, based upon the pleasure of 


world, so that a little time should ela 


and| wounding family pride, or of coercing those 


4 favorable opportunity present itself before] who have hitherto dictated to you; if, 


this promotion could be effected.” 

_ “How correctly they have instructed you 
in all the details of this affair!’ said he, 
with a scornful smile. 

“Tt is a rare event when I am misin- 
formed, sir,’”? was her cold reply; ‘ nor 
could it redound to the advantage of those 
who ask my advice to afford me incorrect 
information.” 

“Then, I am quite unable to perceive 
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besides this, I perceive that there is no 
strong affection on either side—none of that 
impetuous passion which the world accepts 
as ‘ the attenuating circumstance’ in rash 
marriages——”* 

‘¢ And who has told you that I do not love 
Ida, or that she is not devoted with her whole 
heart to me?”’ cried he, interrupting her. 
‘You yourself have told the first. You 
haveshown by the price you have laid on the 
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object the value at which you estimate it. 
As for the latter part of your question—”’ 
She phused and arranged the folds of her 


shawl, purposely playing with his impatience, 
and enjoying it. 
ik cried he, ‘* as for the latter part, 


“ Wel 
0 on.”” 

«Tt scarcely requires an answer. I saw 
Ida Della Torre last night in a society of 
which her affianced husband was not one ; 
and, I will be bold enough to say, hers was 
not the bearing that bespoke engaged 
affections.”’ 

‘¢Indeed!’’ said he, but in a tone that 
indicated neither displeasure nor surprise. 

‘*Tt was as I have told ycu, Count. Sur- 
rounded by the youth of Florence, such as 
you know them, she laughed and talked and 
sung, in all the careless gayety of a heart at 
ease ; or, if at moments a shade of sadness 
crossed her features, it was so brief that only 
one observing her closely as myself could 
mark it.’’ 

‘* And how did that subtle intelligence of 
ours interpret this show of sorrow?’’ said 
e, in a voice of mockery but yet of deep 

anxiety. 

‘« My subtle intelligence was not taxed to 
uess, for I knew her secret,’’ said the 
rincess, with all the strength of conscious 

wer. 

‘« Her secret, her secret,”’ said he, eagerly ; 

‘¢ what do you mean by that?” 

The Princess smiled coldly, and said, ‘I 
have not yet found my frankness so well 
repaid that I should continue to expend it.’’ 

*«‘What is the reward to be, Madam? 
Name it,’’ said he, boldly. 

«« The same candor on your part, Count ; 
{ ask for no more.” 

‘* But what have I to reveal—what 
mystery is there that your omniscience has 
not penetrated ? ’’ 

‘« There may be some that your frankness 
has not avowed, my dear Count.” 

' S¢Tf you refer to what you have called 
Ida’s secret-——”’ 

‘*No;’’ broke she in. ‘I was now 
alluding to what might be called your 
secret.”’ 

‘* Mine! my secret! ”’ exclaimed he; but 
‘though the tone was meant to convey great 
astonishment, the confusion of his manner 

" was far more apparent. 

‘* Your secret, Count,’’ she repeated, 
slowly, ‘‘ which has been just as safe in my 
keeping as if it had been confided to me on 
honor.” 

‘«T was not aware how much I owed to 
your discretion, Madam,”’ said he, scoffingly. 

‘*T am but too happy when any services 
of mine can rescue the fame of a great 
family from reproach, sir,’’ replied she, 
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proudly ; for all the control she had here- 
tofore imposed upon her temper seemed at 
last to have yielded to offended dignity, 
‘Happily for that illustrious house, hap- 

ily for you, too, I am one of a very few who 
ase of Count Wahnsdorf’s doings. To 
have suffered your antagonist in a duel to be 
tracked, arrested, and imprisoned in an 
Austrian fortress, when a word from you 
had either warned him of his peril or averted 
the danger, was bad enough ; ‘but to have 
stigmatized his name with cowardice, and to 
have defamed him because he was your rival, 
was far worse.”’ 

Wahnsdorf struck the table with his 
clenched fist till it shook beneath the blow, 
but never uttered a word, while with in- 
creased energy she continued : 

‘‘ Every step of this bad history is known 
to me; every detail of it, from your gross 
and insulting provocation to this poor 
friendless youth, to the last scene of his 
committal to a dungeon.’’ 

‘¢ And, of course, you have related your 
interesting narrative to Ida? ’’ cried he. 

‘* No, sir; the respect which I have never 
lost for those whose name you bear had been 
quite enough to restrain me, had I not even 
other thoughts.” 

‘¢ And what may they be? ”’ asked he. 

‘To take the first opportunity of finding 
myself alone with you, to represent how 
nearly it concerns your honor that this 
affair should never be bruited abroad; to 
insist upon your lending every aid to obtain 
this young man’s liberation; to show that 
the provocation came from yourself; and, 
lastly, all painful though it be, to remove 
from him the stain you have inflicted, and 
to reinstate him in the esteem that your 
calumny may have robbed him of. These 
‘ere the other thoughts I alluded to.”’ 

‘‘ And you fancy that I am to engage in 
this sea of trouble for the sake of some name- 
less bastard, while in doing so I compromise 
myself and my own honor?” 

** Do you prefer that it should be done by 
another, Count Wahnsdorf? ’’ asked she. 

‘¢ This is a threat, Madam.’’ 

** All the speedier will the matter be set- 
tled if you understand it as such.’”’ 

‘¢And, of course, the next condition will 
be for me to resign my pretensions to Ida in 
his favor,’’ said he, with a savage irony. 

‘*T stipulate for nothing of the sort; 
Count Wahnsdorf’s pretensions will be to- 
morrow just where they are to-day.’’ 

‘¢ You hold them cheaply, Madam. I am 
indeed unfortunate in all my pursuit of your 
esteem.”’ 

‘¢ You live in a sphere to command it, sir,” 
was her reply, given with a counterfeited 
humility ; and, whether it was the tone of 
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mingled insolence and submission she as- 
sumed, or simply the sense of his own un- 
worthiness in her sight, but Wahnsdorf 
cowered before her like a frightened child. 
At this moment the servant entered, and 
resented a visiting card to the Princess. 

‘‘Ah, he comes in an opportune moment,”’ 
cried she. ‘*This is the minister of the 
Duke of Massa’s household—the Chevalier 
Stubber. Yes,’’ continued she to the ser- 
vant, ‘* I will receive him.” 

If there was not any conspicuous graceful- 
ness in the Chevalier’s approach, there was 
an air of quiet self-possession that bespoke 
a sense of his own worth and importance ; 
and, while he turned to pay his respects to 
the young Count, his unpolished manner was 
not devoid of a certain dignity. 

“It is a fortunate chance by which I find 
you here, Count Wahnsdorf,”’ said he, ‘ for 

ou will be glad to learn that the young fel- 
ow you had that affair with at Massa has 
just been liberated.” 

‘‘ When? and how?” cried the Princess, 
hastily. 

‘Ag to the time, it must be about four 
days ago, as my letters inform me ; as to the 
how, I fancy the Count can best inform 


you ; he has interested himself greatly in the 
matter.’? The Count blushed deeply, and 
turned away to hide his face, but so quickly 


as to miss the expression of scornful mean- 
ing with which the Princess regarded him. 
“ But I want to hear the details, Chevalier,”’ 
said she. 

“And I can give you none, Madam. My 
dispatches simply mention that the act of 
arrest was discovered in some way to be in- 
formal. Sir Horace Upton proved so much. 
There then arose a question of giving him 
up to us, but my master declined the honor ; 
he would have no trouble he said with Eng- 
land or Englishmen ; and some say that the 
youth claims an English nationality. The 
cabinet of Vienna are, perhaps, like-minded 
in the matter; at all events, he is free, and 
will be here to-morrow.” 

‘Then I shall invite him to dinner, and 
beg both of you, gentlemen, to meet him,” 
said she, with a voice wherein a tone of 
malicious drollery mingled. 

, ‘Tam your servant, Madam,’’ said Stub- 
er. 

“And I am engaged,’’ said Wahusdorf, 
taking up his shako. 

‘* You are off for Vienna to-night, Count 
Wahnsdorf,”’ whispered the Princess in his 
ear. 

_ “ What do you mean, Madam?” said he, 
in a tone equally low. 

** Only that I have a letter written for the 
Archduchess Sophia, which I desire to in- 
trust to your hands. You may as well read 
ere I seal it.’ 
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The Count took the letter from her hand, 
and retired towards the window to read it. 
While she conversed eagerly with Stubber, 
she did not fail from time to time to glance 
towards the other, and mark the expression 
of his features as he folded and replaced 
the letter in its envelope, and slowly ap- 
proaching her, said : 

‘¢ You are most discreet, Madam.” 

‘‘T hope I am just, sir,” said she, mod- 
estly. 

‘¢ This was somewhat of a difficult under- 
taking, too,” said he, with an equivocal 
smile. 

‘¢Tt was certainly a pleasant and proud 
one, sir, as it always must be, to write to a 
mother in.commendation of her son. By 
the way, Chevalier, you have forgotten to 
make your compliments to the Count on his 
promotion——”’ 

‘¢T have not heard of it, Madam; what 
may it be?’’ asked Stubber. 

*¢ To the command of the Pahlen Hussars, 
sir; one of the proudest ‘charges’ of the 
—, 

tush of blood to Wahnsdorf’s face was 
as emg 2 followed by a deadly pallor, and 
with a broken, faint utterance, he said, 
‘¢ Good-bye,”’ and left the room. 

“* A fine young fellow—the very picture of 
: soldier,” exclaimed Stubber, looking after 

1m. 

‘A chevalier of the olden time, sir—the 
very soul of honor,’’ said the Princess, en- 
thusiastically. ‘And now for a little gossip 
with yourself.”’ 

It is not ‘in our brief’’ to record what 
passed in that chatty interview; plenty of 
state secrets and state gossip there was— 
abundance of that dangerous trifling which 
mixes up the passions of society with the 

reat game of politics, and makes statecraft 
eel the impress of men’s whims and capricess 
We were just beginning at that era the 
‘‘ policy of resentments ’’ which has since 
— Europe, and the Chevalier and the 

rincess were sufficiently behind the scene. 
to have many things to communicate ; and 
here we must leave them while we hasten on 
to other scenes and other actors. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
DOINGS IN DOWNING-STREET. 


Tue dull old precincts of Downing-street 
were: more than usually astir. Hackney- 
coaches and cabs at an early hour, private 
chariots somewhat later, went to and fro 
along the dreary pavement, and two cabinet 
messengers with splashed caléches arrived in 
hot haste from Dover. Frequent, too, were 
the messages from the House ; a leading op- 
positionist was then thundering away against 
the government, inveighing against the 
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treacherous character of their wm pol- 
icy, and indignantly calling on them for cer- 
tain dispatches to their late envoy at Naples. 
At every cheer which greeted him from his 

rty a fresh missive would be dispatched 
from the aseanity benches, and the whisper, 
at first cautiously muttered, grew louder 
and louder, ‘* Why does not Tipton come 
down? ”’ 

So intricate has been the web of our petty 
entanglements, so complex the threads of 
those small intrigues by which we have 
earned our soubriquet of the ‘ perfide 
Albion,’’ that it is difficult at this time of 
day to recall the exact question whose solu- 
tion, in the words of the orator of the de- 
bate, ‘‘ placed us either at the head of Eu- 
rope, or consigned us to the fatal mediocrity 
of a third-rate power.’”? The prophecy, 
whichever way read, gives us unhappily no 
clue to the matter in hand, and we are only 
left to conjecture that it was an intervention 
in Spain or ‘‘ something about the Poles.’’ 
As is usual in such cases, the matter, in- 
significant enough in itself, was converted 
into a serious attack on the government, and 
all the strength of the opposition was ar- 
rayed to give power and consistency to the 
assault. As is equally usual, the cabinet 


was totally unprepared for defence; either 
they had altogether undervalued the subject 


or they trusted to the secrecy with which 
they had conducted it; whichever of these 
be the right explanation, each minister could 
only say to his colleague, ‘It never came 
before me; Upton knows all about it.’’ 

‘¢And where is Upton ?—Why does he not 
come down?’’—were again and again reit- 
erated ; while a shower of messages and even 
mandates invoked his presence. 

The last of these was a peremptory note 
from no less a person than the Premier him- 
self, written in three very significant words, 
thus, ‘‘Comz, on Go;”’ and given to a 
trusty whip,.the Hon. Gerald Neville, to 
deliver. 

Armed with this not very conciliatory doc- 
ument, the well-practised tactitian drew up 
to the door of the Foreign Office, and de- 
manded to see the Secretary of State. 

‘¢ Give him this card and this note, sir,’’ 
said he to the well-dressed and very placid 
young gentleman who acted as his private 
secretary. 

‘* Sir Horace is very poorly, sir; he is at 
this moment in a mineral bath; but as the 
matter you say is pressing, he will see you. 
Will you pass this way ?’’ 

Mr. Neville followed his guide through an 
infinity of a, a and at length reached 
a large folding-door, opening one side of 
which he was ushered into a spacious apart- 
ment, but so thoroughly impregnated with a 
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thick and offensive vapor, that he could 
barely perceive, through the mist, the bath 
in which Upton lay reclined, and the figure 
of a man, whose look and attitude bespoke 
the doctor, beside him. 

‘* Ah, my dear fellow,’’ sighed Upton, ex- 
tending two dripping fingers in salutation ; 
‘¢you have come in at the death. This is 
the last of it!”’ 

‘*No, no; don’t say that,” cried the 
other, encouragingly. ‘‘ Have you had any 
sudden seizure ? hat is the nature of 
it?” 

‘* He,’’ said he, looking round to the doc- 
tor, ‘* calls it ‘ arachnoidal trismus,’ a thing, 
he says, that they have all of them ignored 
for many a day, though Charlemagne died 
of it. Ah, doctor’’—and he addressed a 
question to him in German. 

A growled volley of gutturals ensued, and 
Upton went on— 

‘* Yes, Charlemagne—Melancthon had it, 
but lingered for years. It is the peculiar 
affection of great intellectual natures when 
afflicted by over-sensibility.’’ 

Whether there was that in the manner of 
the sick man that inspired hope, or some- 
thing in the aspect of the doctor that sug- 
gested distrust, or a mixture of the two to- 
gether; but certainly Neville rapidly rallied 
from the fears which had beset him on en- 
torn» and in a voice of a more cheery tone, 
said : 

‘* Come, come, Sir Horace, you'll throw 
off this as you have done other such attacks. 
You have never been wanting either to your 
friends or yourself when the hour of emer- 

ency called. We are in such a moment of 
difficulty now, and you alone can resctie us.”’ 

‘‘ How cruel of the Duke to write me 
that!’ sighed Upton, as he held up the 
piece of paper from which the water had 
obliterated all trace of the words. ‘ It was 
so inconsiderate—eh, Neville? ’’ 

‘“‘I’m not aware of the terms he em- 
ployed,” said the other. 

This was the very admission that Upton 
sought to obtain, and in a far more cheery 
voice he said : 

‘< Tf I was capable of the effort—if Doctor 
Geiimirstad thought it safe for me to venture 
—I could set all this toright. These people 
are all talking ‘without book,’ Neville— 
the ever recurring blunder of an opposition 
when they address themselves to a foreign 
question; they go upon a newspaper para- 
graph, or the equally incorrect ‘ private 
communication from a friend.’ Men in office 
alone can attain to truth—exact truth— 
about questions of foreign policy.” 

‘‘The debate is taking a serious turn, 
however,”’ interposed Neville. ‘‘ They reit- 
erate very bold assertions, which none of 
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our people are in a position to contradict. 
Their confidence is evidently increasing with 
the show of confusion in our ranks. Some- 
thing must be done to meet them, and that 
quickly.” 

“Well, I suppose I must go,” sighed 
Upton ; and as he held out his wrist to have 
his pulse felt, he addressed a few words to 
the doctor. 

‘‘ He calls it ‘a life period,’ Neville. He 
says that he won’t answer for the conse- 
quences.”” 

The doctor muttered on. 

‘He adds that the trismus may be thus 
converted into ‘ Bi-trismus.’ Just imagine 
that!” 

Though this was a stretch of fancy clear 
and away beyond Neville’s apprehension, he 
began to feel certain misgivings about push- 
ing a request so full of danger; but from 
this he was in a measure relieved by the tone 
in which Upton now addressed his valet with 
directions as to the dress he intended to wear. 

‘‘The loose pelisse, with the astracan, 
Giuseppe, and that vest of ‘ cramoise’ vel- 
vet; and if you will just glance at the news- 
paper, Neville, in the next room, I’ll come 
to you immediately.” . 

‘The newspapers of the morning after this 
‘nterview, afford us the speediest mode of 
completing the incidents, and the concluding 


sentences of a leading article will be enough 
to place before our readers what ensued. 
‘Tt was at this moment, and amidst the 
nost enthusiastic cheers of the Treasury 
bench, that Sir Horace Upton entered the 


house. Leaning on the arm of Mr. Neville, 
he slowly onenel up and took his accustomed 
place. The traces of severe illness in his 
features, and the great debility which his 
gestures displayed, gave an unusual interest 
to a scene already almost dramatic in its 
character. For a moment the great chief 
of opposition was obliged to pause in his as- 
sault to let this flood-tide of sympathy pass 
on, and when at length he did resume, it 
was plain to see how much the tone of his 
invective had been tempered by a respect for 
the actual feeling of the house. The neces- 
sity for this act of deference, added to the 
consciousness that he was in presence of the 
man whose acts he so strenuously denounced, 
were too much for the nerves of the orator, 
and he came to an abrupt conclusion, whose 
confused and uncertain sentences scarcely 
warranted the cheers with which his friends 
rallied him. 

‘*Sir Horace rose at once to reply. His 
voice was at first so inarticulate that we 
could but catch the burden of what he said 
—a request that the house would accord him 
all the indulgence which his state of debility 
and suffering called for. If the first few 
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sentences he uttered imparted a painful sig- 
nificance to the entreaty, it very soon became 
apparent that he had no occasion to bespeak 
such indulgence. In a voice that gained 
strength and fulness as he proceeded, he en- 
tered upon what might be called a narrative 
of the foreign policy of the administration, 
clearly showing that their course was guided 
by certain great principles which dictated a 
line of action firm and undeviating; that 
the measures of the government, however 
modified by passing events in Europe, had 
been uniformly consistent, based upon the 
faith of treaties, but ever mindful of the 
growing requirements of the age. Through 
a narrative of singular complexity he guided 
himself with consummate skill, and though 
detailing events which occupied every region 
of the globe, neither confusion nor inconsis- 
tency ever marred the recital, and names and 
places and dates were quoted by him without 
any artificial aid to memory.”’ 

There was in the polished air and calm 
dispassionate delivery of the speaker, some- 
thing which seemed to charm the ears of 
those who for four hours before had been so 
mercilessly assailed by all the vituperation 
and insolence of party animosity. It was, 
so to say, a period of relief and repose which 
even antagonists were not insensible to, No 
man ever understood the advantage of his 
gifts in this way better than Upton, nor ever 
was there one who could convert the powers 
which fascinated society into the means of 
controlling a popular assembly, with greater 
assurance of success. He was a man of a 
strictly logical mind, a close and acute 
thinker; he was of a highly imaginative 
temperament, rich in all the resources of a 
poetic fancy; he was thoroughly well read, 
and gifted with a ready memory ; but above 
all these—transcendently above them all— 
he was a *‘ man of the world; ’’ and no one 
either in parliament or out of it knew so 
well when it was right to say ‘‘ the wrong 
thing.’’ But let us resume our quotation : 

‘‘ For more than three hours did the house 
listen with breathless attention, to a narra- 
tive which in no parliamentary experience 
has been surpassed for the lucid clearness of 
its details, the unbroken flow of its relation. 
The orator up to this time had strictly de- 
voted himself to explanation ; he now pro- 
ceeded to what might be called reply. If 
the house was charmed and instructed be- 
fore, it was now positively astonished and 
electrified by the overwhelming force of the 
speaker’s raillery and invective. Not satis- 
fied with showing the evil consequences that 
must ensue from any adoption of the meas- 
ures recommended by the opposition, he pro- 
ceeded to exhibit the insufficiency of views 
always based upon false information. 
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‘«¢ ¢ We have been taunted,’ said he, ‘ with 
the charge of fomenting discords in foreign 
lands ; we have been arraigned as disturbers 
of the world’s peace, and called the fire- 
brands of Europe; weare exhibited as parad- 
ing the Continent with a more than Quix- 
otic ardor—since we seek less the redress of 
wrong than the opportunity to display our 
own powers of interference—that quality, 
which the learned gentleman has signifi- 
cantly stigmatized as a spirit of — 
impertinence, offensive to the whole worl 
of civilization. Let me tell him, sir, that 
the very debate of this night has elicited, 
and from himself, too, the very outrages he 
has had the temerity to ascribe to us. His 
has been this indiscriminate ardor, his, this 
unjudging rashness, his, this meddling im- 

ertinence (I am but quoting, not invent- 
ing, a phrase), which, without accurate— 
without, indeed, any—information, he has 
ventured to charge the government with 
what no administration would be guilty of 
—a cool and deliberate violation of the na- 
tional law of Europe. 

**¢ He has told you, sir, that in our eager- 
ness to distinguish ourselves as universal 
redressers of injury, we have ferreted out— 
I take his own polished expression—the case 
of an obscure boy in an obscure corner of 
Italy, converted a commonplace and very 
vulgar incident into a tale of interest, and 
by a series of artful devices and insinuations 
based upon this narrative a grave and in- 
sulting charge upon one of the oldest of our 
allies. He has alleged that throughout the 
whole of these proceedings we had not the 
shadow of pretence for our interference ; 
that the acts imputed occurred in a land 
over which we had no control, and in the 

rson of an individual in whom we had no 
interest. That this Sebastiano Greppi—this 
‘image-boy’—for so with a courteous 
pleasantry he has called him—was a Nea- 
politan subject, the affiliated envoy of I know 
not what number of secret societies; that 
his sculptural pretensions were but pretexts 
to conceal his real avocations—the agency 
of a blood-thirsty faction ; that his crime was 
no less than an act of high treason, and that 
Austrian gentleness and mercy were never 
more conspicuously illustrated than in the 
commutation of a death sentence to one of 
perpetual imprisonment. 

- «¢ What a rude task is mine, when I must 
say that for even one of these assertions 
there is not the slightest foundation in fact. 
Greppi’s offence was not a crime against the 
state ; as little was it committed within the 
limits of the Austrian territory. He is not 
the envoy, or even a member, of any revo- 
lutionary club ; he never—I am speaking 
with knowledge, sir—ae never mingled in 
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the schemes of plotting politicians; as far 
removed is he from sympathy with such 
men, as the genius of a great artist, is he 
elevated above the humble path to which the 
learned gentleman’s raillery would sentence 
him. For the character of ‘an image- 
vender,’ the learned gentleman must look 
nearer home ; and, lastly, this youth is an 
Englishman, born of a race and a blood that 
need feel no shame in comparison with any 
around me!” 

‘To the loud cry of ‘Name, name,’ 
which now arose, Sir Horace replied—<‘ If I 
do not announce the name at this moment, 
it is because there are circumstances in the 
history of the youth to which publicity 
would give irreparable pain. These are 
details which I have no right to bring under 
discussion, and which must inevitably thus 
become matters of town-talk. To any 
gentleman of the opposite side who may 
desire to verify the assertions I have made to 
the House, I would, under pledge of secresy, 
reveal thename. I would do more; I would 
permit him to confide it to a select number 
of friends equally pledged with himself. 
This is surely enough.’ ”” 

We have no occasion to continue our 
quotation further, and we take up our 
history, as Sir Horace, overwhelmed by the 
warmest praises and congratulations, drove 
off from the House to his home. Amid all 
the excitement and enthusiasm which this 
brilliant success produced among the minis- 
terialists, there was a kind of dread lest the 
over-taxed powers of the orator should pay 
the heavy penalty of such an effort. The 
had all heard how he came from a sic 
chamber ; they had all seen him, trembling, 
faint, and almost voiceless as he stole up to 
his place, and they began to fear lest they 
had, in the hot zeal of party, imperilled the 
ablest chief in their ranks. 

What a relief to these agonies had it been, 
could they have seen Upton, as he once more 
gained the solitude of his chamber, where, 
divested of all the restraints of an audience, 
he walked leisurely up and ‘down, smoking 
a cigar, and occasionally smiling pleasantly 
as some ‘* conceit ’’ crossed his mind. 

Had there been any one to mark him there, 
it is more than likely that he would have 
regarded him as a man revelling in the after- 
thought of a great success—one who, having 
come gloriously through the combat, was 
triumphantly recalling to his memory every 
incident of the fight. How little had they 
understood Sir Horace Upton who would 
have read him in this wise! That daring 
and grasping nature rarely dallied in the 
past; even the present was scarcely full 
enough for the craving of a spirit that cried 
ever ‘* Forward.” 
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What might be made of that night’s 
success—how best should it be turned to 
account!—these were the thoughts which 
beset him, and many were the devices which 
his subtlety hit on to thisend. There was 
not a goal his ambition could point to, but 
which came associated with some deteriora- 
ting ingredient. He was tired of the Conti- 
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nent, he hated England, he shuddered at the 
Colonies. India, perhaps, said he, hesitat- 
ingly—India perhaps might do. To continue 
as he was—to remain in office, as having 
reached the topmost rung of the ladder— 
would have been insupportable indeed ; and 
yet how, without longer service at his post, 
could any man claim a higher reward ? 





Essays, Biographical and Critical; or 
Studies of Character. By Henry T. Tucker- 
man. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

To open this volume is like going into a pic- 
ture gallery where all around hang portraits of 
the great and good. The collection is limited 
neither to time or place. The taste of the art- 
ist is cosmopolitan, and here he has assembled 
types of a great variety of phases of character 
and genius. Each portrait is a faithful like- 
ness, carefully studied and conscientiously ren- 
dered, and gives what the canvas too often lacks, 
—the soul. Asa fitting opening we have one 
of the best analyses of the character of Wash- 
ington and the influences that operated upon it 
that we have ever read. Then follow sketches 
of Chesterfield, Daniel Boone, Southey, Sir 
Kenelm Dighy, Jacques Lafitte, Kean, Korner, 
Fulton, Constable (the landscape painter), 
Chateaubriand, Jeffrey, Roger Williams, Rich- 
ard Savage, De Witt Clinton, Jenny Lind, 
Bishop Berkley, Giacomo Leopardi, De Foe, 
Audubon, Sterne, Massimo d’Azeglio, Sydney 
Smith, Charles Brockden Brown, Wilkie, Addi- 
son, Gouverneur Morris, Silvio Pellico, Camp- 
bell, and Dr. Franklin. 

It is a valuable collection, not a name with- 
out interest or an essay that could be spared. 
Mr. Tuckerman is a careful, discriminating, im- 
partial, and judicious biographer, and his work 
at once spirited and reliable. To those readers 
who have not already become familiar with 
these essays, through the periodicals of the day, 
we commend them as one of the most valuable 
issues of a season marked for the superior merit 
of its publications. Those who have perused 
all, or a part of them, need no further incentive 
to induce them to procure a complete edition.— 
Journal. 





‘Tue Sculptor of Albany,’’ as young Palmer 
has been designated, has been honored by his 
friends in New York with an invitation to ex- 
hibit a collection of his works, and the exhibi- 
tion is attracting much attention. Mr. Bryant 
and other high authorities in matters appertain- 
ing to art speak of the sculptor’s genius in most 
flattering terms, the critic named remarking as 
follows : 

“* Considering the fact that Palmer has never 
studied abroad, that, but a few years ago, he 
was a mechanic, and that these lovely creations 
of the chisel have been executed by an isolated 
votary of art, a native of our own State, few 
exhibitions of the kind have presented more at- 
tractive and honorable claims to the grateful 


reooguition and appreciation of the commu- 
ni y.” 2 





Dr. Cox anv His Critic.—A writer in the 
Christian Register gives a droll criticism on a 
sermon recently preached by the Rev. Dr. Cox 
of Brooklyn. It is compared to an omnibus, to 
a railroad car, and to a drove of cattle; and no 
doubt all the epithets of praise and censure are 
thrown in for explanation. Here it is: 

‘*How shall I describe the sermon of Rev. 
Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, delivered before the Mills 
Theological Society, on the evening of the 4th, 
in Williamstown? I could think of nothing 
but a four-horse omnibus, somewhat floridly 
painted and ambitiously ornamented, driven 
round the streets, turning corners with grand 
flourishes of the whip and shouts at the leaders, 
picking up a passenger here and there, and 
after giving him a brief airing dropping him, 
and driving the spanking old horses home at 
last, with not a hair wet upon them, and not 
more than half satisfied with their exercise. I 
have not the slightest idea that the Dr. knew 
what he was going to say when he rose, and, 
but for his almost unexampled memory, I 
should doubt whether he knew what he had said 
when he had finished. It seemed to me like a 
sermon that might be represented as a railroad 
car that had been thrown from the track under 
a high rate of speed, smashed in pieces, and 
then gathered up in fragments, just in those 
chance relations into which accident had thrown 
them. The materials of a complete and beauti- 
ful car were there (with the exception of the 
brakes), but they were hauled out of the mass, 
and put together very much like those cattle 
that Dr. Todd tells the children about, as the 
inhabitants of a chance world. The sermon 
was learned, poetical, disjointed, pedantic, pow- 
erful, brilliant, humorous, witty, explosive, re- 
dundant, English, Greek, Latin, and Dr. 
Coxy.”’ 





Tue “English Language,’’ one would sup- 
pose, was a novel subject for a Thanksgiving 
sermon; but the Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexander re- 
cently delivered one on that subject, which the 
New York Observer says was instructive in its 
facts, impressive in argument, and eminently 
adapted to promote good feeling between the 
people of the United States and Great Britain. 





Mr. Henry Jounson, of London, has, 
through the Society of Arts, offered a prize of 
two hundred guineas for the best essay on the 
present financial position of England as affected 
by recent events, in which the principle of a 
sinking fund shall be discussed, and also an in- 
vestigation made as to the best mode of gradu- 
ally liquidating the national debt. 
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MAID BARBARA. 


Or all the maids of Dynevor, maid Barbara is 
most fair; 

There’s none hath lily cheeks like hers, and 
none such golden hair : 

Her tread is scarcely heavier, amid the garden 
flowers, 

Than dewdrops of the morning, or gentle sum- 
mer-showers. 


Beside the Dame of Dynevor six maidens ever 
dwell— 

Six maids whose gallant fathers with her lord 
in battle fell : 

There be some for dance and music, and some 
beguile the time, 

Ever chanting warlike actions in minstrel’s 
warlike rhyme. 


But the task of maiden Barbara is from the 
flowers to choose 

Which give out the sweetest fragrance, and 
which have the loveliest hues; 

That with these her master’s chamber she fitly 
may adorn, 

She gathers some at sunset, and some at early 
morn. 


The first spring-blown anemone she in his doub- 
let wove, 

To keep him safe from pestilence wherever he 
should rove; 

St John’s-wort and fresh cyclamen she in his 
chamber kept, 

From the power of evil angels to guard him 
while he slept. 


The ancient.lands of Dynevor spread many a 
league afar, 

Famous were its knights at council, and valiant 
all in war; 

This young lord is daily longing the king should 
cross the sea, 

And his father’s fall avenge upon the Frankish 
chivalry. 


Now knightly deeds and martial tales Dame 
Dynevor fill with dread, 

And to her son she often prays some lady fair 

: to wed; 

But of love he spoke too lightly, and laughed at 
Beauty’s glance, 

Aye keeping bright his armor for the battle 
fields of France. 


Once on a summer evening, !’e mother, passing 
by 

Within her young lord’s chamber heard many a 

e heavy sigh— 

Ah! who should there with tears deplore the 
cruelty of fate 

That made her love too fondly whom she ne’er 
might hope to mate? 


*Twas gentle maiden Barbara, with hands across 
her breast, 

That there alone unto herself her hopeless love 
confessed ; 
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She slowly through the chamber paced, and 
many a tear she shed, 

Oft stopping to kiss the pillow upon her mas- 
ter’s bed. 


Then angry waxed Dame Dynevor at son and 
maiden both; 

She straight before her summoned him, and 
spake to him in wrath : 

‘*What have ye done, Lord Dynevor, to my 
maid Barbara, 

That she should kiss your pillow, and sigh and 
weep all day?” 


Up started young Lord Dynevor, with face fast 
flushing red, 

**No love showed I to Barbara by word or 
look,’’ he said. 

‘* A simple esquire’s daughter, son, were never 
wife for you ’?’— 

But in his ire he answered not, and from her 
straight withdrew. 


To his horses and his hounds he betook him 
from her sight, 

To his dogs he whistled loud, and his sword he 
rubbed more bright; 

QO! were the king but ready for the French 
shores to set forth, 

Tn other than the lists of love he might approve 
his birth. 

But when unconscious Barbara he on the mor- 
row met, 

He doubted if those lily cheeks had e’er with 
tears been wet; 

So,—through the day much marvelling at what 
his mother told, 

That in a maid so modest love should show it- 
self so bold,— 


He ae aad at evening behind his chamber- 
oor, 

And waited till she entered with her posies 
dreeping o’er. 

She took the faded flowers away, set new ones 
in each urn, 

Then to herself all wearily her fate began to 
mourn. 


The suntight through the chamber ran, and o’er 
her forehead shone— 

It sparkled on the dewdrops bright, each trem- 
bling rose dropped down. 

**O happy sun! O happy flowers! that here 
may shine and fade; 

Ye lifeless leaves, I envy you, that near him 
have decayed ! *’ 


The sunlight through the chamber ran, and o’er 
the spacious room, 

The pictured wall it lighted, in its stern ances- 
tral gloom. 

“‘O happy faces! would that I were fixed 
thereon like you, 

Or that I could my aching heart to equal calm 
subdue !”’ 


As though ashamed the light of day her ecstasy 
should mark, 

She waited till the twilight came, then in the 
growing dark 
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She kissed his pillow often o’er, and in her love’s 


excess 
Scarcely sought in that. lone chamber her fond- 
ness to suppress. 


She left—he from his hiding-place advanced 
with silent foot, 

And through the chamber long he strode, sur- 
prised, irresolute; 

A sudden tremor seized him as he in the dark- 
ness stood, 

And felt where all his pillow with her soft tears 
was bedewed. 


Slow through his chamber on that night Lord 
Dynevor stepped along, 

And as he mused within his mind strange fan- 
tasies upsprung; 

At what he saw he wondered much, yet on the 
morrow went 

To watch pale Barbara to her flowers pour forth 
her soft lament. 


On the morrow too- he came—till it grew his 
sole delight 

To hear her at confessional in the fading sum- 
mer-light : 

Every evening in his covert her coming he 
awaited, 

And to her sobbings listened with a wonder 
never sated. 


But he by daylight through the woods is wan- 
dering oft alone; 

Rusty hangs his battle-armor, his dogs neglected 
moan : 

Though the king at length has summoned his 
vassals to the war, 

But little now for glory cares the Lord of 
Dynevor. 


0! little knew the mother of the change that 
love had made; 

And that he wed—wars let alore—she still unto 
him prayed, 

Till he one day smiling answered, * If you the 
feast provide, 

I pledge upon my wedding day to show to you 
my bride.”’ 

Then glad arose the mother, and right quickly 
did she send ' 


To lords and ladies biddance her son’s marriage 
to attend. 

Never doubts Dame Dynevor, though the bride 
be yet unknown, 

That noble must the maiden be who mateth with 
her son. 


And soon the halls of Dynevor with revelry re- 
sound; 

There gather merry minstrels from many a 
town around, 

With gallant knights and beauteous dames of 
high degree appear, 

Bold beggars praying benison at such ungrudgéd 
cheer, 


With posies fresh must Barbara the nuptial 
chamber deck, 

And weave a bracelet of charmed flowers to 
grace the fair bride’s neck; 
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But little heeds she what the bells chime in their 
merry song, 


Nor smiles to see the wedding guests march joy- 
fully along. 


When the guests were all assembled, and priest 
and clerks stood ready, 

The bridegroom to his mother said, ‘* Now ken 
ye who’s the lady ? 

I love your maiden Barbara—you may refuse 
her hand, 

To-morrow sails our gallant king to fight on for- 
eign land.’’ 


The stately dame of Dynevor awhile in silence 
stood 

Then thought upon her husband and her lonely 
widowhood; 

‘© Take Barbara,’’ she said; and to the longing 


company 
Returned to tell they shortly should the bride 
among them see. 


From the garden hears maid Barbara the rev- 
elry within— 

Ah! ’mid her flowers she vainly tries forget- 
fulness to win : 

Each glad huzza that reaches her but paler 
makes her cheeks; 

But, hark ! is that her master’s voice? Maid 
Barbara he seeks. 


On seeing him she grew more red than sunrise 
ere made flower, 

But when he took her hands in his, and led her 
to the bower, 

And softly told her how he knew that she had 
loved him long, 

The whitest lily redder was, a gossamer more 
strong. - 


Till at length a glance of wonder she dared to 
throw at him, 

And saw his looks were trusty, through her eyes 
with doubting dim. 

There’s a step among the flowers, and her mis- 
tress stands beside— 

The stately dame of Dynevor has kissed her 
young son’s bride. 


With a dim and distant motion the bells strike 
on her ears, 

Unreal looks the wondering crowd that round 
her there appears; 

The voices too seem airy, and she smiles as 
though she knew 

It were all a dream-pageantry she could not 
quite break through. 


E’en when her maiden sisters her in silken gar- 
ments dress, 

And sparkling gems braid merrily around each 
golden tress, 

Still she stands as one entranced, and never ut- 
tered word 

Save the low vow at the altar she gave unto her 
lord 


Right joyous is the bridegroom, as the guests, 
with merry voice, 

In pledging deep his happiness, approve his gal- 
lant choice; 
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Till amid soft minstrel music the bride is led 


away, 

And the siiken path before her with flowers is 
sprinkled gay. 

They’ve brought her to the bridai-bed within 
her master’s hall, 

On that pillow placed her head where her tears 
were wont to fall: 

Two tapers cast soft light around the dim and 
lofty room; 

She sees not now the portraits frown in stern 
ancestral gloom, 

Nor heeds the welcome that her flowers show in 
their warm perfume. 


Then the bridegroom straightway entered, and, 
standing by her side, 

His arms throws round her, asking, ‘* Art thou 
happy, 0 my bride?” 

‘“‘T am happy, I am happy,’’ with closed eyes 
she murmured o’er; 

Joyful bridegroom at that moment was the 
Lord of Dynevor. 


As to catch those words more closely, he leant 
upon her breast, 

And listened fond—till suddenly her breathing 
grew suppressed. 

He raised his head in wonder as her silence he 
should chide— 

**Say once again, sweet Barbara, thou art 
happy, O my bride !’’ 


But her eyes are standing open, her brow is 


damp with sweat;— 

Faintly heaves her bosom beneath its silken 
coverlet; 

Though her arms are yet around him she does 
not seem to hear, 

While slowly through the whitening lips the 
whiter teeth appear. 


** Speak, O speak one word, dear Barbara !’’ 
The eyes are open still, 

Beneath each lid a darkness grows—strange 
fears rise ’gainst his will. 

**QOne other word speak, Barbara’’—her arms 
have lost their hold, 

And backward heavily she falls, more fair, 
more white, and cold. 


‘A sorrow, sudden, awful, that he dared not yet 
believe, 
There seized that bridegroom as he stood upon 
his marriage eve : 
Ah! sadly from the banquet-hall the sound of 
music sped; 
His new-wed wife, maid Barbara, in her happi- 
ness is dead ! F. R. MacDona.p. 





From The N. Y. Evening Post. 
Songs of Summer. By Richard Henry Stod- 

dard. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 

A voLumE of poems, written with great sweet- 
ness and grace—many of them single thoughts, 
such as might arise in a highly poetical mind in 
@ moment of idle summer reverie, and shape 
themselves into fluent verse. Some of these 


MAID BARBARA. —— SONGS OF SUMMER. 


verses have an aerial melody and lightness of 
versification which reminds one of the poems of 
Uhland or Heine. For example: 


‘THE VEILED STATUE. 


‘¢ There’s a statue in my chamber, 
Carved in other years for me, 
From the memory of a lady 
In a land beyond the sea. 


‘Tn its niche I keep it hidden 
By a veil from common eyes : 
But my own behold it ever, 
And its shade upon me lies. 


‘* Through the day it stands before me, 
And appals my shrinking sight, 
And at night it grows so awful 
That I cannot sleep for fright ! 


** For when falls the ghostly moonlight 
In the silence of the room, 
And my spirit faints within me 
As it hearkens for its doom— 


s¢ Tis no more the woman’s statue, 
But the woman’s self I see, 
Pallid with her love and sorrow, 
And the death she died for me. 


‘* And, so strange her spell upon me, 
As she bends above my bed, 
She becomes the wretched living, 
I the still more wretched dead ! ’’ 
And this : 
** DEAD LEAVES. 
‘The day is dead, and in its grave, 
The flowers are fast asleep ; 
But in this solemn wood alone 
My nightly watch I keep : 
The night is dark, the dew descends, 
But dew and darkness are my friends. 


*¢T stir the dead leaves under foot, 
And breathe the earthy smell; 
It is the odor of decay, 
And yet I like it well : 
Give others day, and scented flowers, 
Give me the dead leaves, and midnight 
hours !”? 


In the latter half of the volume are poems of 
a greater length, in some of which the author 
makes an egreeable use of the imagery of other 
climates than ours, and of the relations arising 
from other conditions of social existence. In 
several, as his ‘‘ Choric Hymn,” ‘‘ The Fisher 
and Charon,’? and ‘*The Search for Per- 
sephone,’’ he shows that he knows how to em- 
ploy the machinery of the Greek mythology 
with sufficient boldness of imagination to avoid 
the faults of being frigid or commonplace; but 
we prefer, after all, his treatment of familiar or 
domestic subjects. His little poem of ** The Old 
Mill ’’ is an example of this class, and still more 
striking is the poem with which the volume con- 
cludes, beginning with this line : 


“¢T lay his picture on my knee,’’ 


written with a sweetness and a feeling which 
any poet of the age might envy. 








From Household Words. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. —THE 23d OF AUGUST, 1829, 


‘Witt she last out the night, I wonder? ”’ 

‘Look at the clock, Joseph.” 

‘Ten minutes past twelve! She has 
lasted the night out. She has lived, Robert, 
to see ten minutes of the new day.” 

These words were spoken in the kitchen of 
a large country-house situated on the west 
coast of Cornwall. The speakers were two 
of the men-servants composing the establish- 
ment of Captain Treverton, an officer in the 
navy, and the eldest male representative of 
an old Cornish family. Both the servants 
communicated with each other restrainedly, 
in whispers—sitting close together, and look- 
ing round expectantly towards the door 
whenever the talk flagged between them. 

“Tt’s an awful thing,” said the elder of 
the men, ‘‘for us two to be alone here, at 
this dead, dark time, counting out the minutes 
that our mistress has left to live! ”’ 

“Robert,” said the other, lowering his 
voice to a whisper that wis barely audible, 
“you have been in service here since you 
were a boy—did you ever hear that our mis- 
tress was a play-actress when our master 
married her? ”” 

‘How came you to know that?” inquired 
the elder servant, sharply. 

“Hush!” cried the other, rising quickly 
from his chair. 

A bell rang in the passage outside. 

“Ts that for one of us?’ asked Joseph. 

“‘Can’t you tell, by the sound, which is 
which of those bells yet? ’’ exclaimed Robert, 
contemptuously. ‘* That bell is for Sarah 
Leeson. Go out into the passage and look.” 

The younger servant took a candle and 
obeyed. When he opened the kitchen-door, 
along row of bells met his eye on the wall 
opposite. Above each of them was painted 
in neat black letters the distinguishing title 
of the servant whom it was specially intended 
tosummon. The row of letters began with 
Housekeeper and Butler, and ended with 
Kitchen Maid and Footman’s Boy. 

Looking along the bells, Joseph easily dis- 
covered that one of them was still in motion. 
Above it were the words Lady’s Maid. Ob- 
serving this, he passed quickly along the 





passage, and knocked at a large, old-fashioned 
oak door at the end of it. No answer being 
given, he opened the door and looked into the 
room. It was dark and empty. 

** Sarah is not in the housekeeper’s room,” 
said Joseph, returning to his fellow-servant 
in the kitchen. 

** She is gone to her own room, then,”’ re- 
joined the other. ‘‘ Go up and tell her that 
she is wanted by her mistress.”’ 

The bell rang again as Joseph went out. 

*€ Quick !—quick!’’ cried Robert. ‘* Tell 
her ghe is wanted directly. Wanted,’’ he 
continued to himself in lower tones, ‘‘ perhaps 
for the last time! ”’ 

Joseph ascended three flights of stairs— 
passed half-way down a long arched gallery— 
and knocked at another old-fashioned oak door. 
This time the signal was answered. A low, 
clear, sweet voice inside the room, inquired 
who was waiting without? Ina few hasty 
words Joseph told hiserrand. Before he had 
done speaking, the door was quietly and 
quickly opened, and Sarah Leeson confronted 
him on the threshold, with her candle in her 
hand. 

Not tall, not handsome, not in her first 
youth—shy and irresolute in manner—simple 
in dress to the utmost limits of plainness, the 
lady’s maid, in spite of all these disadvantages, 
was & woman whom it was impossible to look 
at without a feeling of curigsity, if not of in- 
terest. Few men, at first sight of her, could 
have resisted the desire to find out who she 
was; few would have been satisfied with re- 
ceiving for answer: She is Mrs. Treverton’s 
maid; few would have refrained from the 
attempt to extract some secret information 
for themselves from her face and manner; 
and none, not even the most patient and 
practised of observers, could have succeeded 
in discovering more than that she must have 
passed through the ordeal of some great suf- 
fering, at some former period of her life. 
Much in her manner, and more in her face, 
said plainly and sadly: I am tho wreck of 
something that you might once have liked to 
see; a@ wreck that can never be repaired— 
that must drift on throngh life unnoticed, un- . 
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guided, unpitied—drift till the fatal shore is 
touched, and the waves of Time have swal- 
lowed up these broken relics of me forever. 
This was the story that was told in Sarah 
Leeson’s face—this, and no more. 

No two men interpreting that story for 
themselves, would probably have agreed on 
the nature of the suffering which this woman 
had undergone. It was hard to say, at the 
outset, whether the past pain that had set its 
ineffaceable mark on her, had been pain of 
the body or pain of the mind. But whatever 
the nature of the afiliction she had undergone, 
the traces it had left were deeply and strik- 
ingly visible in every part of her face. Her 
cheeks had lost their roundness and their 

atural color; her lips, singularly flexible in 
movement and delicate in form, had faded to 
an unhealthy paleness; her eyes, large and 
black and overshadowed by unusually thick 
lashes, had contracted a strangely anxious 
startled look, which never left them, and 
which piteously expressed the painful acute- 
ness of her sensibility, the inherent timidity 
of her disposition. So far, the marks which 
sorrow or sickness had set on her, were the 
marks common to most victims of mental or 
The one extraordinary 


physical suffering. 
personal deterioration which she had under- 
gone, consisted in the unnatural change that 


had passed over the color of her hair. It was 
as thick and soft, it grew as gracefully, as 
the hair of a young girl; but it was as gray 
as the hair of an old woman. It seemed to 
contradict, in the most startling manner, 
every personal assertion of youth that still 
existed in her face. With all its haggardness 
and paleness, no one could have looked at it 
and supposed for a moment that it was the 
face of an elderly woman. Wan as they 
‘might be, there was not a wrinkle in her 
cheeks. Her eyes, viewed apart from their 
sad prevailing expression of uneasiness and 
timidity, still preserved that bright, clear 
moisture which is never seen in the eyes of 
the old. The skin about her temples was 
as delicately smooth as the skin of a child. 
~ These and other physical signs which never 
mislead, showed that she was still, as to years, 
in the very prime of her life. Sickly and 
sorrow-stricken as she was, she looked, from 
the eyes downwards, a woman who had barely 
reached thirty years of age. From the eyes 
upwards, the effect of her abundant gray 
hair, seen in connection with her face, was not 
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simply incongruous—it was absolutely start- 
ling ; so startling as to make it no paradox to 
say that she would have looked most natural, 
most like herself, if her hair had been dyed. 
In her case, Art would have seemed to be the 
truth, because Nature looked like falsehood. 
What shock had stricken her hair, in the very 
maturity of its luxuriance, with the hue of 
an unnatural old age? Was it a serious ill- 
ness, or a dreadful grief, that had turned her 
gray in the prime of her womanhood? That 
question had often been agitated among her 
fellow-servants, who were all struck by the 
peculiarities of her personal appearance, and 
rendered a little suspicious of her, as well, by 
an inveterate habit she had of talking to her- 
self. Inquire as they might, however, their 
curiosity was always baffled. Nothing more 
could be discovered than that Sarah Leeson 
was, in the common phrase, touchy on the 
subject of her gray hair and her habit of 
talking to herself, and that Sarah Leeson’s 
mistress had long since forbidden every one, 
from her husband downwards, to ruffle her 
maid’s tranquillity by inquisitive questions. 

She stood for an instant speechless, on 
that momentous morning of the 23d of 
August, before the servant who summoned 
her to her mistress’s death-bed ; the light of 
the candle flaring brightly over her large, 
startled black eyes, and the luxuriant, un- 
natural gray hair above them. She stood a 
moment silent—her hand trembling while she 
held the candlestick, so that the extinguisher 
lying loose in it rattled incessantly—then 
thanked the servant for calling her. The 
trouble and fear in her voice, as she spoke, 
seemed to add to its accustomed sweetness ; 
the agitation of her manner took nothing 
away from its habitual gentleness, its delicate, 
winning, feminine restraint. Joseph, who, 
like the other servants, secretly distrusted 
and disliked her for differing from the ordinary 
pattern (within his experience) of professed 
ladies’ maids, was, on this particular occasion, 
so subdued by her manner and her tone as she 
thanked him, that he offered to carry her 
candle for her to the door of her mistress’ 
bed-chamber. She shook her head and thanked 
him again, then passed before him quickly on 
her way out of the gallery. 

The room in which Mrs. Treverton lay 
dying was on the floor beneath. Sarah hesi- 
tated twice, before she knocked at the door. 
It was opened by Captain Treverton. 
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The instant she saw her master, she started 
back from him. If she had dreaded a blow, 
she could hardly have drawn away more sud- 
denly, or with an expression of greater alarm. 
There was nothing in Captain Treverton’s face 
to warrant the suspicion of ill-treatment, or 
even of harsh words. His countenance was 
kind, hearty, and open; and the tears were 
still trickling down it, which he had shed by 
his wife’s bedside. 

‘Go in,’’ he said, turning away his face. 
‘She does not wish the nurse to attend ; she 
only wishes for you. Call me, if the doc- 
tor——’’ His voice faltered, and he hurried 
away Without attempting to finish the sen- 
tence. 

Sarah Leeson, instead of entering her mis- 
tress’ room, stood looking after her master 
attentively, as long as he was in sight, with 
her pale cheeks turned to a deathly whiteness, 
with an eager, doubting, questioning terror 
in her eyes. When he had disappeared round 
the corner of the gallery, she listened for a 
moment outside the door of the sick-room — 
whispered affrightedly to herself, ‘‘Can she 
have told him ? ’’—then opened the door, with 
a visible effort to recover her self-control ; 
and, after lingering suspiciously on the thres- 
hold for a moment, went in. 

Mrs. Treverton’s bed-chamber was a large, 
lofty room, situated in the western front of 
the house, and consequently overlooking the 
sa-view. The night-light burning by the 
bed side displayed rather than dispelled the 
darkness in the corners of the room. The 
bed was of the old-fashioned pattern, with 
heavy hangings and thick curtains drawn all 
round it. Of the other objects in the cham- 
her, only those of the largest and most solid 
kind were prominent enough to be tolerably 
visible in the dim light. The cabinets, the 
wardrobe, the full-length looking-glass, the 
high-backed arm-chair, these, with the great 
shapeless bulk of the bed itself, towered up 
heavily and gloomily into view. Other objects 
were all merged together in the general ob- 
scurity. Through the open window—opened 
toadmit the fresh air of the new morning 
wter the sultriness of the August night— 
there poured monotonously into the room, the 
dull, still, distant roaring of the surf, on the 
sandy coasts All outer noises were hushed 
at that first dark hour of the new day. In- 
side the room, the one audible sound was the 
slow, toilsome breathing of the dying woman, 
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raising itself in its mortal frailness, awfully 
and distinctly, even through the far thunder- 
breathing from the bosom of the everlasting 
sea. 
‘* Mistress,” said Sarah Leeson, standing 
close to the curtains, but not undrawing them. 
‘* My master has left the room, and has sent 
me here in his place.’ 

‘Light! give me more light.’ The fee- 
bleness of mortal sickness was in the voice ; 
but the accent of the speaker sounded resolute 
even yet—doubly resolute by contrast with 
the hesitation of the tones in which Sarah 
had spoken. ‘The strong nature of the mis- 
tress and the weak nature of the maid came 
out, even in that short interchange of words, 
spoken through the curtain of a death-bed. 

Sarah lit two candles with a wavering 
hand—placed them hesitatingly on a table by 
the bedside—waited for a moment, looking all 
round her with a kind of suspicious timidity 
—then undrew the curtains. 

The disease of which Mrs. Treverton was 
dying, was one of the most terrible of all the 
maladies that afflict humanity—one to which 
women are especially subject—and one which 
undermines life, without, in most cases, show- 
ing any remarkable traces of its corroding 
progress in the face. No uninstructed person, 
looking at Mrs. Treverton when her attendant 
undrew the bed-curtain, could possibly have 
imagined that she was past all rescue that 
mortal skill could offer to her. The slight 
marks of illness in her face, the inevitable 
changes in the grace and roundness of its out- 
line, were rendered hardly noticeable by the 
marvellous preservation of her complexion in 
all the light, the delicacy, the brilliancy of 
its first girlish beauty. There lay her face on 
the pillow—tenderly framed in by the rich 
lace of her cap ; softly crowned by her shin- 
ing brown hair—to all outward appearance, 
the face of a beautiful woman recovering from 
a slight illness, or reposing after unusual 
fatigue. Even Sarah Leeson, who had watched 
her all through her malady, could hardly be- 
lieve, as she looked at her mistress now, that 
the Gates of Life had closed behind her, and 
that the beckoning hand of Death was sign- 
ing to her already from the Gates of the 
Grave. 


Some dogs’-eared books in paper covers lay 
on the counterpane of the bed. As soon as 
the curtain was drawn aside, Mrs. Treverton 
ordered her attendant by a gesture to remove 
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them. They were Plays, underscored in cer- 
tain places by ink lines and marked with 
marginal annotations referring to entrances, 
exits, and places on the stage. The servants, 
talking down-stairs of their mistress’ occupa- 
tion before her marriage, had not been misled 
by false reports. Their master, after he had 
passed the prime of life, had, in very truth, 
taken his wife from the obscure stage of a 
country theatre, when little more than two 
years had elapsed since her first appearance 
in public. The dog’s-eared old plays had 
been once her treasured dramatic library ; she 
had always retained a fondness for them from 
old associations; and, during the latter part 
of her illness, they had: remained on her bed 
for days and days together. 

Having put away the plays, Sarah went 
back to her mistress; and with more of dread 
and bewilderment in her face than grief, 
opened her lips to speak. Mrs. Treverton 
held up her hand, as a sign that she had 
another order to give. 

‘* Bolt the door,’’ she said, in the same en- 
feebled voice, but with the same accent of 
resolution which had so strikingly marked her 
first request to have more light in the room. 
**Bolt the door. Let no one in, till I give 
you leave.” 

“*No one?” repeated Sarah faintly. ‘* Not 
the doctor? not even my master? ”’ 

** Not the doctor. Not even yourmaster,”’ 
said Mrs. Treverton, and pointed to the door. 
The hand was weak; but even in that mo- 
mentary action of it, there was no mistaking 
the gesture of command. 

Sarah bolted the door, returned irreso- 
lutely to the bedside, fixed her large, eager, 
startled eyes inquiringly on her mistress’ 
face, and, suddenly bending over her, said in 

‘a whisper : 

‘* Have you told my master?” 

‘*No,”’ was the answer. _ “‘ I sent for him, 
to tell him—I tried hard to speak the words 
—it shook me to my very soul, Sarah, only 
to think how I should best break it to hin— 
I am 60 fond of him! I love him so dearly ! 

‘But I should have spoken in spite of that, 
if he had not talked of the child. Sarah! 
he did nothing but talk of the child—and 
that silenced me.” 

Sarah, with a forgetfulness of her station 
which might have appeared extraordinary 
even in the eyes of the most lenient of mis- 
tresses, flung herself back in a chair when 
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the first word of Mrs. Treverton’s reply 
was uttered, clasped her trembling hands 
over her face, and groaned to herself. ‘0, 
what will happen? What will happen 
now?” 

Mrs. Treverton’s eyes had softened and 
moistened when she spoke of her love for 
her husband. She lay silent for a few min- 
utes ; the working of some strong emotion 
in her being expressed by her quick, hard, 
labored breathing, and by the painful con- 
traction of her eyebrows. Ere long, she 
turned her head uneasily towards the chair 
in which her attendant was sitting, and spoke 
again—this time, in a voice which had sunk 
to a whisper. 

‘**Look for my medicine,’’ said she. 
want it.”’ 

Sarah started up, and with the quick in- 
stinct of obedience brushed away the tears 
that were rolling fast over her cheeks. 

‘*The doctor,”’ she said. ‘* Let me cali 
the doctor.” 

‘“‘No! The medicine—look for the medi- 
cine.” 

‘Which bottle? The opiate, or ”°—— 

‘“No. Not the opiate. The other.’ 

Sarah took a bottle from the table, and 
looking attentively at the written direction 
on the label, said that it was not yet time to 
take that medicine again. 

** Give me the bottle.” 

**Q, pray don’task me. Pray wait. The 
doctor said it was as bad as dram-drinking, 
if you took too much.” 

Mrs. Treverton’s clear, deep gray eyes 
began to flash; the rosy flush deepened on 
her cheeks; the commanding hand was raised 
again, by an effort, from the counterpane, on 
which it lay. 

‘*Take the cork out of the bottle,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and give it tome. I want strength. 
No matter whether I die in an hour's time, 
or a week’s. Give me the bottle.’ 

“Not the bottle,” said Sarah, giving it 
up, nevertheless, under the influence of her 
mistress’ look. ‘There are two doses left. 
Wait, pray wait till I get a glass.’ 

She turned again towards the table. At 
the same instant Mrs. Treverton raised the 
bottle to her lips, drained it of its contents, 
and flung it from her on the bed.’ 

“She has killed herself! ’’ cried Sarah, 
running in terror to the door. 

“Stop! ’? said the voice from the bed, 


“Ty 
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more resolute than ever, already. ‘Stop! 
Come back and prop me up higher on the 
pillows.”’ Sarah put her hand on the bolt. 
‘Come back,’’ reiterated Mrs. Treverton. 
‘While there is life in me, I will be obeyed. 
Come back.’? . The color began to deepen 
perceptibly all over her face, and the light to 
grow brighter in her widely-opened eyes. 

Sarah came back; and, with shaking 
hands, added one more to the many pillows 
which supported the dying woman’s head 
and shoulders. While this was being done, 
the bedclothes became a little discomposed. 
Mrs. Treverton shudderingly drew them up 
to their former position, close round her 
neck. 

“Did you unbolt the door?” she asked. 

“ No.” 

“T forbid you to go near it again. Get 
my writing-case, and the pen and ink, from 
the cabinet near the window.” 

Sarah went to the cabinet and opened it ; 
then stopped, as if some sudden suspicion 
had crossed her mind, and asked what the 
writing materials were wanted for. 

“ Bring them, and you will see.” 

The writing-case, with a sheet of note- 
paper on it, was placed upon Mrs. Treverton’s 
knees ; the pen was dipped into the ink, and 
given to her ; sh paused, closed her eyes for 
a minute, and sighed heavily ; then began to 
write, saying to her waiting-maid, as the 
pen touched the paper: ‘* Look!” 

Sarah peered anxiously over her shoulder, 
and saw the pen slowly and feebly form 
these three words: To my Husband. 

“0, no! no! For God’s sake, don’t 
write it! ’? she cried, catching at her mis- 


‘ tress’ hand—but suddenly letting it go again 


the moment Mrs. Treverton looked at her. 

The pen went on ; and more slowly, more 
feebly, formed words enough to fill a line— 
then stopped. The letters of the last syllable 
were all blotted together. 

“Don’t!” reiterated Sarah, dropping on 
her knees at the bedside. ‘‘ Don’t write it 
to him if you can’t tell it to him. Let me 
go on bearing what I have borne so long 
already. Let the secret die with you and 
die with me, and be never known in this 
world—never, never, never! ”” 

“The secret must be told,”? answered Mrs. 
Treverton. ‘ My husband ought to know it, 
and must know it. I tried to tell him, and 
my courage failed me. I cannot trust you to 











tell him after Tam gone. It must be written. 
Take you the pen; my sight is failing, my 
touch isdull. Take the pen, and write what 
I tell you.” 

Sarah, instead of obeying, hid her face in 
the bed-cover, and wept bitterly. 

**You have been with me ever since my 
marriage,’’ Mrs. Treverton went on. ‘‘ You 
have been my friend more than my servant. 
Do you refuse my last request? You do! 
Fool! look up and listen to me. On your 
peril, refuse to take the pen. Write, or I 
shall not rest in my grave. Write, or as 
true as there is a Heaven above us, I will 
come to you from the other world!” 

Sarah started to her feet with a faint 
scream. 

**You make my flesh creep!” she whis- 
pered, fixing her eyes on her mistress’ face 
with a stare of superstitious horror. At the 
same instant, the over-dose of the stimu- 
lating medicine began to affect Mrs. Trever- 
ton’s brain. She rolled her head restlessly 
from side to side of the pillow—repeated 
vacantly a few lines from one of the old 
play-books which had been removed from her 
bed—and suddenly held out the pen to the 
servant, with a theatrical wave of the hand, 
and a glance upward at an imaginary gallery 
of spectators. 

‘* Write!’ she cried, with a hollow, awful 
mimicry of her old stage voice. ‘‘ Write!” 
And the weak hand was waved again with a 
forlorn, feeble imitation of the old stage 
gesture. 

Closing her fingers mechanically on the 
pen that was thrust between them, Sarah, 
with her eyes still expressing the super- 
stitious terror which her mistress’ words 
had aroused, waited for the next command. 
Some minutes elapsed before Mrs. Treverton 
spoke again. She still retained her senses 
sufficiently to be vaguely conscious of the 
effect which the medicine was producing on 
her, and to be desirous of combating its 
further progress before it succeeded in utterly 
confusing her ideas. She asked first for the 
smelling-bottle, next for some Eau de Co- 
logne. This last, poured on to her hand- 
kerchief, and applied to her forehead, seemed 
to prove successful in partially clearing her 
faculties again. Her eyes recovered their 
steady look of intelligence; and, when she 
again addressed her maid, reiterating the 
word ‘* Write,’’ she was able to enforce the 
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direction by beginning immediately to dictate 
in quiet, deliberate, determined tones. Sarah’s 
tears fell fast ; her lips murmured fragments 
of sentences in which entreaties, expres- 
sions of penitence, and exclamations of fear 
were all strangely mingled together; but she 
wrote on submissively, in wavering lines, 
until she had nearly filled the two first sides 
of the note paper. Then Mrs. Treverton 
paused, looked the writing over, and, taking 
the pen, signed her name at the end of it. 
With this effort, her powers of resistance to 
the exciting effect of the medicine seemed to 
fail her again. The deep flush began to tinge 
her cheeks once more, and she spoke hur- 
riedly and unsteadily when she handed the 
pen back to her maid. 

**Sign!’’ she cried, beating ber hand 
feebly on the bed-clothes. ‘Sign Sarah 
Leeson, witness. No!—write accomplice. 
Take your share of it; I won’t have it 
shifted on me. Sign, I insist on it! Sign 
as I tell you.” 

Sarah obeyed ; and Mrs. Treverton, taking 
the paper from her, pointed to it solemnly, 
with a return of the same sad stage gesture 
which had escaped her a little while back. 

“You will give this to your master,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ when I am dead ; and you will answer 
any questions he puts to you as truly as if 
you were before the judgment-seat.’’ 

Clasping her hands fast together, Sarah 
regarded her mistress, for the first time, with 
steady eyes, and spoke to her for the first 
time in steady tones. 

“If T only knew that I was fit to die,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ O, how gladly I would change places 
with you! ” 

‘* Promise me that you will give the paper 
to your master,”’ repeated Mrs. Treverton. 
‘* Promise—no! I won’t trust your promise : 
I'll have your oath. Get the Bible—the 
Bible the clergyman used when he was here 
this morning. Get it, or I shall not rest in 
my grave. Get it, or I will come to you 
from the other world.”’ 

The mistress laughed, as she reiterated 
that threat. The maid shuddered, as she 
obeyed the command which it was designed 
to impress on her. 

“* Yes, yes—the Bible the clergyman used,” 
continued Mrs. Treverton, vacantly, after the 
book had been produced. ‘‘ The clergyman 
—a good, weak man—TI frightened him, 
Sarah. He said, ‘ Are you at peace with all 








the world?’ and I said,‘ All but one.’ You 
know who.” 

‘The Captain’s brother. 0, don’t die at 
enmity with anybody. Don’t die at enmity 
even with him,’’ pleaded Sarah. 

‘The clergyman told me that,” said Mrs. 
Treverton, her eyes beginning now to wander 
childishly round the room, her tones growing 
suddenly lower and more confused. ‘‘ ‘ You 
must forgive him,’ the clergyman said. And 
I said, ‘No. I forgive all the world, but not 
my husband’s brother.’ The clergyman got 
up from the bedside, frightened, Sarah. He 
talked about praying for me, and coming 
back. Will he come back?” 

** Yes, yes,” answered Sarah. “‘ He isa 
good man—he will come back—and 0! tell 
him that you forgive the Captain’s brother! 
Those vile words he spoke of you, when you 
were married, will come home to him some 
day. Forgive him—forgive him before you 
die!” 

Saying those words, she attempted to re- 
move the Bible softly out of her mistress’ 
sight. The action attracted Mrs. Treverton’s 
attention, and roused her sinking faculties 
into observation of present things. 

“Stop!” she cried, with a gleam of the 
old resolution flashing once more over the 
dying dimness of her eyes. She caught at 
Sarah’s hand with a great effort, placed it 
on the Bible, and held it there. Her other 
hand wandered a little over the bed-clothes, 
until it encountered the written paper ad- 
dressed to her busband. Her fingers closed 
on it; and a sigh of relief escaped her lips. 
** Ah!” she said. ‘I know what I wanted 
the Bible for, now. I’m dying with all my 
senses about me, Sarah; you can’t deceive 
me even yet.”” She stopped again, smiled a 
little, whispered to herself rapidly, ‘* Wait, 
wait, wait! ’’ then added aloud, with the 
old stage voice, and the old stage gesture 
again: ‘‘No! I won’t trust you on your 
promise. I’ll have your oath. Kneel down. 
These are my last words in this world— 
disobey them if you dare! ”’ 

Sarah dropped on her knees by the bed. 
The breeze outside, strengthening just then 
with the slow advance of the morning, 
parted the window-curtains a little, and 
wafted a breath of its sweet fragrance joy- 
ously into the sick room. The heavy-beat- 
ing hum of the distant surf came in at the 
same time, and poured out its unresting 
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music in louder tones. Then the window- 
curtains fell to again heavily, the wavering 
flame of the candle grew steady once more, 
and the awful silence in the room sank 
deeper than ever. 

*Swear,’’ said Mrs. Treverton. Her 
voice failed her when she had pronounced 
that one word... She struggled a little, re- 
covered the power of utterance, and went 
on: ‘Swear that you will not destroy this 
paper, after I am dead.” 

Even while she pronounced those solemn 
words, even at that last struggle for life and 
strength, the ineradicable theatrical instinct 
showed, with fearful inappropriateness, how 
firmly it kept its place in her mind. Sarah 
felt the cold hand that was still laid on hers 
lifted for a moment—saw it waving grace- 
fully towards her—felt it descend again, and 
clasp her own hand with a trembling, impa- 
tient pressure. At that final appeal, she 
answered faintly : 

‘* T swear it.”’ 

‘‘ Swear that you will not take this paper 
away with you, if you leave the house, after 
Tam dead.” 

Again Sarah paused before she answered, 
—again the trembling pressure made itself 
felt on her hand, but more weakly this time, 
—and again the words dropped affrightedly 
from her lips : 

‘*T swear it.” 

‘‘Swear,’’ Mrs. Treverton began for the 
third time. Her voice failed her once more ; 
and, now, she struggled vainly to regain the 
command over it. Sarah looked up, and saw 
signs of convulsion beginning to disfigure the 


-beautiful face—saw the fingers of the white, 


delicate hand getting crooked as they reached 
over towards the table on which the medicine- 
bottles were placed. 

‘You drank it all,”’ she cried, starting to 
her feet, as she comprehended the meaning 
of that gesture. ‘‘ Mistress, dear mistress, 
you drank it all—there is nothing but the 
opiate left. Let me go—let me go and 
call——”” 

A look from Mrs. Treverton stopped her 
before she could utter another word. The 
lips of the dying woman were moving rap- 
idly. Sarah put her ear close to them. At 
first she heard nothing but panting, quick- 
drawn breaths—then a few broken words 
mingled confusedly with them : 

*T haven’t done—you must swear—close, 
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close, close, come close—a third thing—your 
master—swear to give it——’”’ 

The last words died away very softly. The 
lips that had been forming them so labori- 
ously parted on a sudden and closed again 
no more. Sarah sprang to the door, and 
opened it, and called into the passage for 
help—then ran back to the bedside, caught 
up the sheet of note-paper on which she had 
written from her mistress’ dictation, and hid 
it in her bosom. The last look of Mrs. Tre- 
verton’s eyes fastened sternly and reproach- 
fully on her as she did this, and kept their 
expression, unchanged, through the momen- 
tary distortion of the rest of the features, 
for one breathless moment. That moment 
passed, and, with the next, the shadow that 
goes before the presence of death, stole up, 
and shut out the light of life, in one quiet 
instant, from all the face. 

The doctor, followed by the nurse and one 
of the servants, entered the room; and, 
hurrying to the bedside, saw at.a glance that 
the time for his attendance there had passed 
away forever. He spoke first to the servant 
who had followed him. 

‘* Go to your master,”’ he said, ‘‘and beg 
him to wait in his own room until I can 
come and speak to him.’’ 

Sarah still stood—without moving, or 
speaking, or noticing any one—by the bed- 
side. 

The nurse, approaching to draw the cur- 
tains together, started at the sight of her 
face, and turned to the doctor. 

‘‘T think this person had better leave the 
room, sir?’’ said the nurse, with some ap- 
pearance of contempt in her tones and looks. 
‘¢She seems unreasonably shocked and ter- 
rified by what has happened.”’ 

‘¢ Quite right,’’ said the doctor. ‘It is 
best that she should withdraw. Let me 
recommend you to leave us for a little 
while,” he added, touching Sarah on the 
arm. 

She shrank back suspiciously, raised one 
of her hands to the place where the letter 
lay hidden in her bosom, and pressed it there 
firmly while she held out the other hand for 
a candle. 

‘*¢ You had better rest for a little in your 
own room,’’ said the doctor, giving her a 
candle. ‘‘ Stop, though,”’ he continued, after 
a moment’s reflection. I am going to break 
the sad news to your master, and I may find 
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that he is anxious to hear any last words 
that Mrs. Treverton may have spoken in 
your presence. Perhaps you had better 
come with me, and wait while I go into 
Captain Treverton’s room.”’ 

‘“*No! no!—O, not now—not now, for 
Heaven’s sake!’’ Speaking these words in 
low, quick, pleading tones, and drawing 
back affrightedly, during their utterance, to 
the door, Sarah disappeared, without wait- 
ing a moment to be spoken to again. 

‘“* A strange woman,”’ said the doctor, ad- 
dressing the nurse. ‘Follow her, and see 
where she goes to, in case she is wanted and 
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we are obliged to send for her. I will wait 
here until you come back.’’ 

When the nurse returned she had nothing 
to report, but that she had followed Sarah 
Leeson to her own bed-room—had seen her 
enter it—had listened outside, and had heard 
her lock the door. 

‘‘ A strange woman! ” repeated the doc- 
tor. ‘‘ One of the silent secret sort.’’ 

‘* One of the wrong sort,’’ said the nurse. 
‘‘ She is always talking to herself, and that 
isa bad sign, in my opinion. I don’t like 
the look of her. I distrusted her, sir, the 
very first day I entered the house.’ 


CHAPTER THE SECOND.—THE HIDING OF THE SECRET. 


Tue instant Sarah Leeson had turned the 
key of her bed-room door, she took the sheet 
of note-paper from its place of concealment 
in her bosom—shuddering, when she drew it 
out, as if the mere contact of it hurt her— 
placed it open on her little dressing-table, 
and fixed her eyes eagerly on the lines which 
the note contained. At first they swam and 
mingled together before her. She pressed 
her hands over her eyes for a few minutes, 
and then looked at the writing again. 


The characters were clear now—vividly 
clear, and, as she fancied, unnaturally large 
and near to view. There was the address: 
«To my Husband ; ’’ there the first blotted 
line beneath, in her dead mistress’ hand- 


writing; there the lines that followed, 
traced by her own pen, with the signatures at 
the end—Mrs. Treverton’s first, and then her 
own. The whole amounted to but very few 
sentences, written on one perishable fragment 
of paper, which the flame of a candle would 

. have consumed ina moment. Yet there she 
sat, reading, reading, reading, over and over 
again; never touching the note, except 
when it was absolutely necessary to turn 
over the first page; never moving, never 
speaking, never raising her eyes from the 
paper. As a condemned prisoner might 
read his death-warrant, so did Sarah Leeson 
now read the few lines which she and her 
mistress had written together not half-an- 
hour since. 

The secret of the paralyzing effect of that 
writing on her mind lay, not only in itself, 
but in the circumstances which had attended 
the act of its production. The oath which 
had been proposed by Mrs. Treverton under 
no more serious influence than the last 





caprice of disordered faculties, stimulated by 
confused remembrances of stage words and 
stage situations, had been accepted by Sarah 
Leeson as the most sacred and inviolable 
engagement to which she could bind herself. 
The threat of enforcing obedience to her last 
commands from beyond the grave, which 
the mistress had uttered in mocking experi- 
ment on the superstitious fears of the credu- 
lous maid, now hung darkly over the weak 
mind of Sarah, as a judgment which might 
descend on her, visibly and inexorably, at 
any moment of her future life. When she 
roused herself at last, and pushed away the 
paper, and rose to her feet, she stood quite 
still for an instant, before she ventured to 
look behind her. When she did look, it was 
with an effort and a start, with a searching 
distrust of the empty dimness in the remoter 
corners of the room. 

Her old habit of talking to herself began 
to resume its influence. As she now walked 
rapidly backwards and forwards, sometimes 
along the room and sometimes across it, 
she repeated incessantly such broken phrases 
as these: ‘‘ How can I give him the letter? 
—Such a good master ; so kind to us all.— 
Why did she die, and leave it all to me?—I 
can’t bear it alone ; it’s too much for me.” 
While reiterating these sentences, she va- 
cantly occupied herself in putting things 
about the room in order, which were set in 
perfect order already. All her looks, all her 
actions, betrayed the vain struggle of a weak 
mind to sustain itself under the weight of a 
heavy responsibility. She arranged and re- 
arranged the cheap china ornaments on her 
chimney-piece a dozen times over—put her 





pin-cushion first on the looking-glass, then 
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on the table in front of it—changed the posi- 
tion of the little porcelain dish and tray on 
her wash-hand-stand, now to one side of the 
basin and now to the other. Throughout 
all these trifling actions, the natural grace, 
delicacy, and prim neat-handedness of the 
woman still waited mechanically on the most 
useless and aimless of her occupations of the 
moment. She knocked nothing down, she 
put nothing awry, her footsteps at their 
fastest made no sound—the very skirts of her 
dress were kept as properly and prudishly 
composed as if it was broad daylight and 
the eyes of all her neighbors were looking at 
her. 

From time to time th) sense of the words 
she was murmuring confusedly to herself 
changed. Sometimes they disjointedly ex- 
pressed bolder and more self-reliant thoughts. 
Once they seemed to urge her again to the 
dressing-table and the open letter on it, 
against her own will. She read aloud the 
address: ‘*To my Husband,” and caught 
the letter up sharply, and spoke in firmer 
tones. ‘* Why give itto him at all? Why 
aot let the secret die with her and die with 
me, as it ought? Why should he know it? 
He shall not know it!’’ Saying those last 
words, she desperately held the letter within 
an inch of the flame of the candle. At the 
same moment the white curtain over the 
window before her stirred a little, as the 
freshening air found its way through the 
old-fashioned, ill-fitting sashes. Her eye 
caught sight of it, as it waved gently back- 
wards and forwards. She clasped the letter 
suddenly to her breast with both hands, and 
shrank back against the wall of the room, 
her eyes still fastened on the curtain, with 
the same blank look of horror which they 
had expressed when Mrs. Treverton had 
threatened to claim her servant’s obedience 
from the other world. 

‘Something moves,’ she gasped to her- 
self, in a breathless whisper. ‘‘ Something 
moves in the room besides me! ”’ 

The curtain waved slowly to and fro for 
the second time. Still fixedly looking at it 
over her shoulder, she crept along the wall to 
the door. 

** Do you come to me already ?”’ she said, 
her eyes riveted on the curtain while her 
hand groped over the lock for the key. 
‘‘ Before the grave is dug? Before the coffin 
is made? Before the body is cold?” 
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She opened the door and glided into the 
passage; stopped there for a moment, and 
looked back into the room. 

** Rest! ’shesaid. ‘* Rest—heshall have 
the letter.’ 

The staircase-lamp guided her out of the 
passage. Descending hurriedly, as if she 
feared to give herself time to think, she 
reached Captain Treverton’s study, on the 
ground-floor, in a minute or two. The door 
was wide open, and the room was empty. 

After reflecting a little, she lighted one of 
the chamber-candles standing on the hall- 
table, at the lamp in the study, and ascended 
the stairs again to her master’s bedroom, 
After repeatedly knocking at the door and 
obtaining no answer, she ventured to go in. 
The bed had not been disturbed, the candles 
had not been lit—to all appearance, the room 
had not even been entered during the night. 

There was but one other place to seek him 
in—the chamber in which his wife lay dead. 
Could she summon the courage to give him 
the letter there? She hesitated a little— 
then whispered, ‘I must! I must!’’ The 
direction she now compelled herself to take 
led her a little way down the stairs again. 
She descended very slowly this time, holding 
cautiously by the bannisters, and pausing to 
take breath almost at every step. The door 
of what had been Mrs. Treverton’s bed- 
room was opened, when she ventured to 
knock at it, by the nurse, who inquired, 
roughly and suspiciously, what she wanted 
there. 

‘¢T want to speak to my master.”’ 

‘‘Look for him somewhere else. 
was here half an hour ago. 
now.” 

‘* Do you know where he has gone? ”” 

‘‘No. I don’t pry into other people’s 
goings and comings. I mind my own busi- 
ness.”’ 

With that discourteous answer, the nurse 
closed the door again. Just as Sarah turned 
away from it, she looked towards the inner 
end of the passage. The door of the nursery 
was situated there. It was ajar, and a dim 
gleam of candle-light was flickering through 
it. 

She went in immediately, and saw that the 
candle-light came from an inner room, 
usually occupied, as she well knew, by 
the nursery-maid and by the only child of 
the house of Treverton ; a little girl, named 
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Rosamond, aged, at that time, nearly five 
ears. 

‘¢ Can he be there?—in that room, of all 

the rooms in the house ! ”’ 

Quickly as the thought arose in her mind, 
Sarah raised the letter (which she had 
hitherto carried in her hand) to the bosom 
of her dress, and hid it for the second time, 
exactly as she had hidden it on leaving her 
mistress’ bedside. ; 

She then stole across the nursery on tip- 
toe towards the inner room. The entrance 
to it, to please some caprice of the child’s, 
had been arched, and framed with trellis- 
work, gaily-colored, so as to resemble the 
entrance to a summer-house. Two pretty 
chintz curtains, hanging inside the trellis- 
work, formed the only barrier between the 
day-room and the bed-room. One of these 
was looped up, and towards the opening 
thus made, Sarah now advanced, after cau- 
tiously leaving her candle in the passage out- 
side. 

The first object that attracted her at- 
tention in the child’s bed-room, was the 
figure of the nurse maid, leaning back fast 
asleep in an easy chair by the window. 
Venturing, after this discovery, to look more 
boldly into the room, she next saw her mas- 
ter sitting with his back towards her, by the 
side of the child’s crib. Little Rosamond 
was awake, and was standing up in bed with 
her arms round her father’s neck. One of 
her hands held over his shoulder the doll 
that she had taken to bed with her, the 
other was twined gently in his hair. The 
child had been crying bitterly, and had now 
exhausted herself, so that she was only moan- 
ing a little from time to time, with her head 
laid wearily on her father’s bosom. 

The tears stood thick in Sarah’s eyes as 
they looked on her master and on the little 
hands that lay round his neck. She lingered 
by the raised curtain, heedless of the risk 
she ran, from moment to moment, of being 
discovered and questioned—lingered until 
she heard Captain Treverton say soothingly 
to the child : 

“ Hush, Rosie, dear! hush, my own love! 
Don’t cry any more for poormamma. Think 
of poor papa, and try to comfort him.”’ 

Simple as the words were, quietly and ten- 
derly as they were spoken, they seemed in- 
stantly to deprive Sarah Leeson of all power 
of self-control. Reckless whether she was 
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heard or not, she turned and ran into the 
passage as if she had been flying for her life. 
Passing the candle she had left there, with- 
out so much as a look at it, she made for the 
stairs, and descended them with headlong 
rapidity to the kitchen-floor. There, one of 
the servants who had been sitting up met her, 
and, with a face of astonishment and alarm, 
asked what was the matter. 

‘“T’m ill—I’m faint—I want air,’”’ she 
answered, speaking thickly and confusedly, 
‘‘ Open the garden-door and let me out.’’ 

The man obeyed, but doubtfully, as if 
he thought her unfit to be trusted by her- 
self. 

‘She gets stranger than ever in her 
ways,’’ he said, when he rejoined his fellow- 
servant, after Sarah had hurried past him 
into the open air. ‘* Now my mistress is 
dead, she will have to find another place, I 
suppose. I, for one, shan’t break my heart 
when she’s gone. Shall you?’’ 

The cool, sweet air in the garden, blowing 
freshly over Sarah’s face, seemed to calm the 
violence of her agitation. She turned down 
a side walk which led to a terrace and over- 
looked the church of the neighboring vil- 
lage. The daylight out of doors was clear 
already. The misty auburn light that goes 
before sunrise, was flowing up, peaceful and 
lovely, behind a line of black-brown moor- 
land, over all the eastern sky. The old 
church, with the hedge of myrtle and fuschia 
growing round the little cemetery at the side 
of it in all the luxuriance which is only seen 
in Cornwall, was clearing and brightening 
to view, almost as fast as the morning firma- 
ment itself. Sarah leaned her arms heavily 
on the back of a garden-seat, and turned her 
face towards the church. Her eyes wan- 
dered from the building itself to the ceme- 
tery by its side—rested there—and watched 
the light growing warmer and warmer 
over the lonesome refuge where the dead lay 
at rest. 

*©Q, my heart! my heart!’ she said. 
‘* What must it be made of not to break?” 

She remained for some time leaning on the 
seat, looking sadly towards the churchyard, 
and pondering over the words which she had 
heard Captain Treverton say to the child. 
They seemed to connect themselves, as every 
thing else now appeared to connect itself in 
her mind, with the letter that had been writ- 
ten on Mrs. Treverton’s death-bed. She drew 
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it from her bosom once more, and crushed it 
up angrily in her fingers. 

*¢ Still in my hands! still not seen by any 
eyes but mine!’ she said, looking down at 
the crumpled pages. ‘Is it all my fault? 
If she was alive now—if she had seen what 
I saw, if she had heard what I heard—could 
she expect me to give him the letter? ”’ 

Her mind was apparently steadied by the 
reflection which her last words expressed. 
She moved away thoughtfully from the gar- 
den-seat, crossed the terrace, descended some 
wooden steps, and followed a shrubbery 
path, which led round by a winding track 
from the east to the north side of the houss. 

This part of the building had been unin- 
habited and neglected for more than half a 
century past. In the time of Captain Tre- 
verton’s father the whole range of the north 
rooms had been stripped of their finest pic- 
tures and their most valuable furniture, to 
assist in re-decorating the west rooms, which 
now formed the only inhabited part of the 
house, and which were amply sufficient for 
the accommodation of the family and of any 
visitors who came to stay with them. The 
mansion had been originally built in the form 
of a square, and had been strongly fortified. 
Of the many defences of the place, but one 
now remained—a heavy low tower (from 
which and from the village near, the house 
derived its name of Porthgenna Tower), 
standing at the southern extremity of the 
west front. The south side itself consisted 
of stables and out-houses, with a ruinous 
wall in front of them, which, running back, 
eastward, at right angles, joined the north 
side, and so completed the square which the 
whole outline of the building represented. 
The outside view of the range of north rooms 
from the weedy, deserted garden, below, 
showed plainly enough that many years had 
passed since any human creature had inhab- 
ited them. The window-panes were broken 
in some places, and covered thickly with dirt 
and dust in others. Here, the shutters were 
closed—there, they were only half-opened. 
The untrained ivy, the rank vegetation 
growing in fissures of the stone-work, the 
festoons of spiders’ webs, the rubbish of 
wood, bricks, plaster, broken glass, rags, and 
strips of soiled cloth, which lay beneath the 
windows, all told the same tale of neglect. 
Shadowed by its position, this ruinous side 
of the house had a dark, cold, wintry as- 
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pect, even on the sunny August morning, 
when Sarah Leeson strayed into the deserted 
northern garden. Lost in the labyrinth of 
her own thoughts, she moved slowly past 
flower-beds long since rooted up, and along 
gravel-walks overgrown by weeds; her eyes 
wandering mechanically over the prospect, 
her feet mechanically carrying her on wher- 
ever there was a trace of a footpath, lead 
where it might. 

The shock which the words spoken by her 
master in the nursery had communicated to 
her mind, had set her whole nature, so to 
speak, at bay, and had roused in her, at last, 
the moral courage to arm herself with a final 
and a desperate resolution. Wandering more 
and more slowly along the pathways of the 
forsaken garden, as the course of her ideas 
withdrew her more and more completely from 
all outward things, she stopped insensibly on 
an open patch of ground, which had once 
been a well-kept lawn, and which still com- 
manded a full view of the long range of un- 
inhabited north rooms. 

‘‘ What binds me to give the letter to my 
master, at all?’’ she thought to herself, 
smoothing out the crumpled paper dreamily 
in the palm of her hand. ‘My mistress 
died without making me swear to do that. 
Can she visit me from the other world, if I 
keep the promises I swore to observe, and do 
no more? MayTI not risk the worst that 
can happen, so long as I hold religiously to 
all that I undertook to do on my oath?” 

She paused here in reasoning with her- 
self; her superstitious fears still influencing 
her out of doors, in the daylight, as they 
had influenced her in her own room, in the 
time of darkness. She paused—then fell to 
smoothing the letter again, and began to 
recall the terms of the solemn engagement 
which Mrs. Treverton had forced her to 
contract. 

What had she actually bound herself to 
do? Not to destroy the letter, and not to 
take it away with her if she left the house. 
Beyond that, Mrs. Treverton’s desire had 
been that the letter should be given to her 
husband. Was that last wish binding on 
the person to whom it had been confided? 
Yes. Asbinding as an oath? No. 

As she arrived at that conclusion, she 
looked up. At first, her eyes rested vacantly 
on the lonely, deserted north front of the 
house ; gradually, they became attracted by 
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one particular window exactly in the middle, 
on the floor above the ground—the largest 
and the gloomiest of all the row; suddenly, 
they brightened with an expression of in- 
telligence. She started; a faint flush of 
color flew into her cheeks, and she hastily 
advanced closer to the wall of the house. 

The panes of the large window were 
yellow with dust and dirt, and festooned 
about fantastically with cobwebs. Below it 
was a heap of rubbish, scattered over the 
dry mould of what might once have been a 
bed of flowers or shrubs. The form of the 
bed was still marked out by an oblong 
boundary of weeds and rank grass. She 
followed it irresolutely all round, looking up 
at the window at every step, then stopped 
close under it, glanced at the letter in her 
hand, and said to herself abruptly : 

‘“T’ll risk it!” 

As the words fell from her lips, she has- 
tened back to the inhabited part of the 
house, followed the passage on the kitchen- 
floor which led to the housekeeper’s room, 
entered it, and took down from a nail in the 
wall a bunch of keys, having a large ivory 
label attached to the ring that connected 
them, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Keys of the 
North Rooms.” ; 

She placed the keys on a writing-table 
near her, took up a pen, and rapidly added 
these lines on the blank side of the letter 
which she had written under her mistress’ 
dictation : 

“If this paper should ever be found 
(which I pray with my whole heart it never 
may be), I wish to state that I have come to 
_ the resolution of hiding it, because I dare not 
show the writing that it contains to my 
master, to whom it is addressed. In doing 
what I now propose to do, though I am 
acting against my mistress’ last wishes, I 
am not breaking the solemn engagement 
which she obliged me to make before her on 
her death-bed. That engagement forbids me 
to destroy this letter, or to take it away with 
me if I leave the house. I shall do neither, 
—my purpose is to conceal it in the place, 
of all others, where I think there is least 
chance of its ever being found again. Any 
hardship or misfortune which may follow as 
a consequence of this deceitful proceeding 
on my part, will fall on myself. Others, I 
believe on my conscience, will be the happier 
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for the hiding of the dreadful secret which 
this letter contains.’’ 

She signed those lines with her name,— 
pressed them hurriedly over the blotting-pad 
that lay with the rest of the writing materials 
on the table,—took the note in her hand, 
after first folding it up, and then, snatching 
at the bunch of keys, with a look all round 
her, as if she dreaded being secretly observed, 
left the room. All her actions since she had 
entered it had been hasty and sudden ; she 
was evidently afraid of allowing herself one 
leisure moment to reflect. 

On quitting the housekeeper’s room, she 
turned to the left, ascended a back staircase, 
and unlocked a door at the top of it. A 
cloud of dust flew all about her, as she softly 
opened the door; a mouldy coolness made 
her shiver as she crossed a large stone hall, 
with some black old family portraits, the 
canvases of which were bulging out of the 
frames hanging on the walls. Ascending 
more stairs, she came upon a row of doors, 
all leading into rooms on the first floor of the 
north side of the house. 

She knelt down, putting the letter on the 
boards beside her, opposite the keyhole of the 
first door she came on to reaching the top of 
the stairs, peered in distrustfully for an 
instant, then began to try the different keys 
till she found one that fitted the lock. She 
had great difficulty in accomplishing this, 
from the violence of her agitation, which 
made her hands tremble to such a degree 
that she was hardly able to keep the keys 
separate one from the other. At length she 
succeeded in opening the door. Thicker 
clouds of dust than she had yet met with 
flew out the moment the interior of the room 
was visible; a dry, airless, suffocating at- 
mosphere almost choked her as she stooped 
to pick up the letter from the floor. She 
recoiled from it at first, and took a few steps 
back towards the staircase. But she re- 
covered her resolution immediately. ‘I 
can’t go back now!’’ she said, desperately, 
and entered the room. 

She did not remain in it more than two or 
three minutes. When she came out again, 
her face was white with fear, and the hand 
which had held the letter when she went into 
the room, held nothing now but a small 
rusty key. 

After locking the door again she examined 
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the large bunch of keys which she had taken 
from the housekeeper’s room, with closer 
attention than she had yet bestowed on 
them. Besides the ivory label attached to 
the ring that connected them, there were 
smaller labels, of parchment, tied to the 
handles of some of the keys, to indicate the 
rooms to which they gave admission. The 
particular key which she had used had one 
of these labels hanging to it. She held the 
little strip of parchment close to the light, 
and read on it, in written characters faded 
by time,— 

‘© The Myrtle Room.” 

The room in which the letter was hidden 
had a name, then! A prettily sounding 
name, that would attract most people, and 
keep pleasantly in their memories. A name 
to be distrusted by her, after what she had 
done, on that very account. 

She took her housewife from its usual 
place in the pocket of her apron, and, with 
the scissors which it contained, cut the label 
from the key. Was it enough to destroy 
that one only? She lost herself in a maze 
of useless conjecture ; and ended by cutting 
off the other labels, from no other motive 
than instinctive suspicion of them. 

Carefully gathering up the strips of parch- 
ment from the floor, she put them, along 
with the little rusty key which she had 
brought out of the Myrtle Room, in the 
empty pocket of her apron. Then, carrying 
the large bunch of keys in her hand, and 
carefully locking the doors that she had 
opened on her way to the north side of 
Porthgenna Tower, she retraced her steps to 
the housekeeper’s room, entered it without 
seeing anybody, and hung up the bunch of 
keys again on the nail in the wall. 

Fearful, as the morning hours wore on, of 
meeting with some of the female servants, 
she next hastened back to her bed-room. 
The candle she had left there was still 
burning feebly in the fresh daylight. When 
she drew aside the window-curtain, after ex- 
tinguishing the candle, a shadow of her 
former fear passed over her face, even in the 
broad daylight that now flowed in upon it. 
She opened the window, and leaned out 
eagerly into the cool air. 

Whether for good or for evil, the fatal 
secret was hidden now—the act was done. 
There was something calming in the first 
consciousness of that one fact. She could 





think more composedly, after that, of her- 
self, and of the uncertain future that lay 
before her. 

Under no circumstances could she have 
expected to remain in her situation, now 
that the connection between herself and her 
mistress had been severed by death. She 
knew that Mrs. Treverton, in the last days of 
her illness, had earnestly recommended her 
maid to Captain Treverton’s kindness and 
protection, and she felt assured that the 
wife’s last entreaties, in this as in all other 
instances,. would be viewed as the most 
sacred of obligations by the husband. But 
could she accept protection and kindness at 
the hand of the master whom she had been 
accessory to deceiving, and whom she had 
now committed herself to deceiving still? 
The bare idea of such baseness was so revolt- 
ing, that she accepted, almost with a sense 
of relief, the one sad alternative that re- 
mained—the alternative of leaving the house 
immediately. 

And how was she to leave it? By giving 
formal warning, and so exposing herself to 
questions which would be sure to confuse and 
terrify her? Could she venture to face her 
master again, after what she had done—to 
face him, when his first inquiries would refer 
to her mistress, when he would be certain to 
ask her for the last mournful details, for the 
slightest word that had been spoken during 
the death-scene which she alone had wit- 
nessed? She started to her feet, as the 
certain consequences of submitting herself to 
that unendurable trial all crowded together 
warningly on her mind, took her cloak from 
its place on the wall, and listened at her 
door in sudden suspicion and fear. Had she 
heard footsteps? Was her master sending 
for her already ? 

No: all was silent outside. A few tears 
rolled over her cheeks, as she put on her 
bonnet, and felt that she was facing, by the 
performance of that simple, every-day action, 
the last, and perhaps the hardest to meet, of 
the cruel necessities in which the hiding of 
the secret had involved her. There was no 
help for it. She must run the risk of 
betraying every thing, or brave the double 
trial of leaving Porthgenna Tower, and 
leaving it secretly. 

Secretly—as a thief might go? Secretly — 
without a word to her master; without so 
much as one line of writing to thank him for 
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his kindness, and to ask his pardon? She 
had unlocked her desk, and had taken from 
it her purse, one or two letters, and a little 
book of Wesley’s Hymns, before these con- 
siderations occurred to her. They made her 
pause in the act of shutting up the desk. 
‘¢ Shall I write?’’ she asked herself, ‘‘ and 
leave the letter here, to be found when I am 
gone?’’ A little more reflection decided 
her in the affirmative. As rapidly as her 
pen could form the letters, she ‘wrote a few 
lines addressed to Captain Treverton, in 
which she confessed to having kept a secret 
from his knowledge which had been left in 
her charge to divulge; adding, that she 
honestly believed no harm could come to him, 
or to any one in whom he was interested, by 
her failing to perform the duty intrusted to 
her; and ending by asking his pardon for 
leaving the house secretly, and by begging, 
asa last favor, that no search might ever be 
made for her. Having sealed this short 
note, and left it on her table, with her 
master’s name written outside, she listened 
again at the door; and, after satisfying 
herself that no one was yet stirring, began to 
descend the stairs at Porthgenna Tower for 


the last time. 

At the entrance of the passage leading to 
the nursery, she stopped. The tears which 
she had restrained since leaving her room, 


began to flow again. Urgent as her reasons 
now were for effecting her departure without 
a moment’s loss of time, she advanced, with 
the strangest inconsistency, a few steps to- 
wards the nursery-door. Before she had 
gone far, a slight noise in the lower part of 
the house caught her ear, and instantly 
checked her further progress. While she 
stood doubtful, the grief at her heart—a 
greater grief than any she had yet betrayed 
—rose irresistibly to her lips, and burst from 
them in one deep gasping sob. The sound 
of it seemed to terrify her into a sense of the 
danger of her position, if she delayed a 
moment longer. She ran out again to the 
stairs, reached the kitchen-floor in safety, 
and made her escape by the garden-door 
which the servant had opened for her at the 
dawn of morning. 

On getting clear of the premises at Porth- 
genna Tower, instead of taking the nearest 
path over the moor that led to the high road, 
she diverged to the church ; but stopped be- 
fore she came to it, at the public well of 
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the neighborhood, which had been sunk 
near the cottages of the Porthgenna fisher- 
men. Cautiously looking round her, she 
dropped into the well the little rusty key 
which she had brought out of the Myrtle 
Room; then hurried on, and entered the 
churchyard. She directed her course straight 
to one of the graves, situated a little apart 
from the rest. On the headstone were in- 
scribed these words : 
‘* SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HUGH POLWHEAL, 
AGED 26 YEARS. 
HE MET WITH HIS DEATH 
THROUGH THE FALL OF A ROCK 
IN 
PORTHGENNA MINE, 
DECEMBER 17TH, 1823.”’ 

Gathering a few leaves of grass from the 
grave, Sarah opened the little book of Wes- 
ley’s Hymns which she had brought with 
her from the bed-room at Porthgenna Tower, 
and placed the leaves delicately and carefully 
between the pages. As she did this, the 
wind blew open the title-page of the Hymns, 
and displayed this inscription on it, writte~ 
in large clumsy characters : ‘‘ Sarah Leeson 
her book. The gift of Hugh Polwheal.”’ 

Having secured the blades of grass between 
the pages of the book, she retraced her way 
towards the path leading to the high road. 
Arrived on the moor, she took out of her 
apron-pocket the parchment labels that had 
been cut from. the keys, and scattered them 
under the furze-bushes. 

** Gone,”’ she said, ‘“‘asITam gone! God 
help and forgive me, it is all done, and over 
now!” 

With those words, she turned her back on 
the old house and the sea-view below it, and 
followed the moorland path on her way to 
the high road. 

Four hours afterwards, Captain Treverton 
desired one of the servants at Porthgenna 
Tower to inform Sarah Leeson that he wished 
to hear all she had to tell him of the dying 
moments of her mistress. The messenger 
returned with looks and words of amaze- 
ment, and with the letter that Sarah had 
addressed to her master in his hand. 

The moment Captain Treverton had read 
the letter, he ordered an immediate search to 
be made after the missing woman. She was 60 
easy to describe and to recognize by the pre- 
mature grayness of her hair, by the odd, 
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scared look in her eyes, and by her habit of 
constantly talking to herself, that she was 
traced with certainty as far as Truro. In 
that large town, the track of her was lost, 
and never recovered again. Rewards were 
offered ; the magistrates of the district were 
interested in the case; all that wealth and 
power could do to discover her, was done— 
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and done in vain. No clue was found to 
suggest a suspicion of her whereabouts, or 
to help in the slightest degree towards ex- 
plaining the nature of the secret at which 
she had hinted in her letter. She was not 
seen again, not heard of again, at Porth- 
genna Tower, after the morning of the 23d 
of August, 1829. 








Cot. FreEMonT AND Dr. Kane.—We remem- 
ber few coincidences in the history of science 
more remarkable than one which is alluded to 
in the following brief extract from a letter writ- 
ten by a professor in the National Observatory 
at Washington to a scientific friend in New York. 
Speaking of an observation made by Colonel 
Fremont of an occultation of the planet Mars 
on the 14th February, 1854, at the western base 
of the Rocky Mountains, the writer says : 


“Tt is a little curious, that the only other ob- 
servation of this occultation of Mars which I 
have been able to find, was by Dr. Kane, in the 
midst of polar ice’? 


The similarity in the circumstances, in them- 
selves so remarkable, and in the occupation of 
the two men, makes the fact of their being the 
only known observers of the phenomenon al- 
luded to, a coincidence of no ordinary inserest. 
Both were surrounded by snow and ice, and re- 
duced to extremities for want of food; both 
were laboring with an almost unparalleled de- 
votion and disinterestedness for the promotion 
of geographical knowledge; and, though many 
thousand miles apart, their separate enthusi- 
asms were mirrored in the same star, which was 
silently revealing to both the distance they had 
wandered from their homes, and the way to re- 
turn to them. 

In this connection tae public will peruse with 
peculiar interest the following extract from a 
letter which Colonel Fremont has addressed to 
Messrs. Dix & Edwards, in relation to Anders- 
son’s interesting book of travels in South West- 
ern Africa, from their press. It will be per- 
ceived that the allusions to Dr. Kane’s scientific 
labors are peculiarly happy : 

* * * * 

“Tt is needless for me to say that I read such 
hooks as this of Mr. Andersson’s with a pecu- 
liar pleasure, greatly enhanced by old associa- 
tions. Familiar—although, perhaps, in an in- 
ferior degree—with similar ‘ wanderings,’ I find 
in the brief record of a night, or the journey of 
aday, many unwritten things,—much that the 
traveller afterwards thought unworthy of men- 


heart. Nights of sleepless anxiety, and days of 
wearing doubt or despondency, crowd the un- 
written page; often a chance word suggests 
trains of incidents and circumstances which do 
not come under the eye of the general reader. 
But, aside from the attractions of personal sym- 
pathy, these books possess a charm for me 
which I confess I do not find in any other de- 
partment of literature. 

‘¢Tt hardly occurs to our mind, that the thou- 
sands of years which have rolled away, im- 
pressed with the infinite activity of the human 
race, have not sufficed to make known to us our 
own habitation. We haveextended our researches 
into other worlds, material and spiritual, but 
have not yet made ourselves acquainted with 
the earth on which we tread. 

‘© In these latter days new and grand pictures 
have been displayed to our minds, giving a 
wider field to the imagination. That primeval 
darkness which hung over the waters of the cir- 
cum-polar sea and obscured the interior of 
Africa, has vanished before the generous cour- 
age of Kane and the brave endurance of Barth 
and his companions. Many, before them, were 
called to the noble task, but the glorious frui- 
tion of the chosen few was long delayed. We 
give our heart-felt admiration to the men who 
have penetrated the night of ages, and, in bring- 
ing its secrets to the light, have uncovered the 
graves of their brave predecessors who perished 
under the fevered noon of Africa and the frozen 
night of the Polar Sea. 

** Remote, uncertain, beset with uncommon 
and undefined dangers, these journeys, like that 
from whose undiscovered bourne no traveller 
returns, seemed to fascinate with a mysterious 
charm. The dangerous path had always its 
travellers. One by one they disappeared from 
the horizon of our knowledge; but unrecorded 
deaths, and regal prohibitions, the regretful 
sympathy of nations for brave lives thrown 
away, all were ineffectual to chill the enthusi- 
asm which urged new followers into their de- 
voted path. 

‘*¢ ¢ Death’s couriers, Fame 
And Honor, called them to the field again.’ ’’ 
* * * * * 





tion, but which, at the time, filled his mind and 
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From The Spectator. 
MRS. WESTROPP’S EXPERIENCES OF 
ROME, PERUGIA, AND SIENA.* 


Aurnoven Mrs. Westropp has lived for 
some years in Italy, her volume only relates 
to a sojourn at Rome during the months of 
June and July in 1854, a subsequent resi- 
dence at the old Etruscan city of Perugia till 
the end of August, and a month’s visit to 
Siena until the chill of approaching October 
drove heraway. The book is in the form of 
letters to her brother. 

It is well for a traveller to havea pursuit ; 
but even with an object of study in a foreign 
country there is such a thing as ‘ne quid 
nimis.”” Mrs. Westropp is a decided Prot- 
estant, but her travelling tastes all tend 
towards Popish ecclesiastical edifices. As 
the Eternal City is said to contain as many 
churches as there are days in the year, it is 
probable that she did not see them all, but 
she visited more than we care to reckon, from 
St. Peter’s when honored at some festa by 
the Pope and Cardinals, down to out-of-the- 
way suburban buildings unknown to stran- 
gers and seldom frequented by natives. This 
taste took her a good deal about Rome, in- 
troduced her to humble Italian life in its 
every-day aspect, and familiarized her with 
clerical pomp, processions, and gorgeous ha- 
biliments, besides being the occasional means 
of procuring her a good sermon minus its 
Popery. She also saw the ecclesiastical 
sights, relics, robes, and works of art. She 
pursued a similar exploration at Siena and 
Perugia; but at Perugia her range of ob- 
servation was extended to Etruscan antiqui- 
ties and a trip to Lake Thrasymene ; the 
leading incidents of the last excursion being 
a sick landlord, a large fish, a repast ‘* which 
we enjoyed greatly,”’ and a charming ride. 

The letters are light and lively ; but their 
principal matter is of too uniform a kind to 
have much attraction except for persons with 
a strong ecclesiastical turn of mind, who 
think the church of more consequence than 
religion. The most interesting parts of the 
book are the sketches of Italian life, which 
Mrs. Westropp’s knowledge of the language, 
her long residence, and mode of living, gave 
her better opportunities of seeing than a 
roving tourist could possibly attain. Peru- 

* Summer Experiences of Rome, Perugia, and 
Siena, in 1854: and Sketches of the Islands in the 


Bay of Naples. By Mrs. J. E. Westropp. Pub- 
lished by Skeflington. - 
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gia is an old town little frequented by tray- 
ellers, and indeed with scanty accommoda- 
tion for them. Mrs. Westropp put up at 
the inn, where the people and the charges 
were alike primitive; the inhabitants dis- 
posed to look upon an Englishwoman much 
as a respectable person might have been re- 
garded by the people of a country-town in 
Ireland or Scotland if not in England two 
or three generations ago, before facilities of 
locomotion carried all sorts everywhere. 
Through some acquaintances who were also 
residing there, Mrs. Westropp had a sort of 
introduction : but it scarcely seems to have 
been needed for friendly intercourse. Friend- 
ship of the Damon and Pythias kind is an- 
other affair—a plant of rare growth under 
any circumstances ; but hospitable attentions 
such as the following is a flower in the path 
of life. At the suggestion of her guide, she 
had craved permission to inspect a collection 
of Etruscan curiosities at a country-house. 
‘«¢ While I was examining the smaller arti- 
cles in cases round the room, the mistress of 
the house came in, and most politely invited 
me to spend the rest of the day with them. 
I declined at first; but she would take no 
denial ; so I agreed to remain, and ordered 
my carriage to be put up. Zappoloni thought 
I should be asked to remain, and had pro 
vided for himself and the driver. I was 
taken into a state bedroom to take off my 
bonnet, and introduced to the other members 
of the fami 
** Signor 


ly. 

— was an elderly man, very 
gentlemanly and highly educated. He bad 
been in England, and had studied our lan- 
guage for years, but said he could not learn 
the pronunciation. He had translated ser- 
eral plays of Shakspeare into Italian, but had 


not published them. Signora Enrichetta 
was his second wife ; very nice-looking, with 
a fine figure, and particularly winning, 
gracious manners. The two daughters by 
the first marriage were married, and settled 
in Tuscany ; the eldest daughter of Enrich- 
etta was nA married, and had several chil- 
dren. I was quite surprised when the young: 
looking handsome woman told me she was4 
grandmother : she did not look above thirty. 
I saw only the two sons—one aged twenty, 
who talked French well, and the youngest 
(the pet of the family), a sweet little boy 
three years old. The Signor’s youngét 
brother (a great musician), and an artist 
staying in the house, made up the party. I 
was glad of the opportunity of spending 4 
day en famille with Italians, and all that! 
saw raised this family highly in my estim 
tion. 
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‘‘T was taken to see the grounds, which 
are most extensive. The front of the house 
is in the village, but, as it is upon a high 
hill, the grounds slope down very prettily at 
the back ; they are beautifully laid out, and 
contain three miles of walks. I was most 
interested with a model of the tomb from 
which the sarcophagi in the museum had 
been taken. This tomb was discovered in 
the Signor’s territories fie miles off, about 
ten years since, and consisted of one cham- 
ber with a painted frieze in the usual style, 
and a ledge, upon which were the three sar- 
cophagi and various pottery vases. All this 
was very well imitated, only the colors were 
alittle too bright to be natural. There were 
cool grottoes hung with stalactites, hermit- 
ages, a@ fancy hut called ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and various contrivances, which the 
Signor had great pleasure in showing to me. 

“At one o’clock we were summoned to 
dinner. First came soup; then slices of 
ham, with fresh figs, were handed round. It 
sounded like an odd dish, but it was very 
good. The usual boiled beef followed, an 
omelet, an excellent dish of minced meat and 
maccaroni, and sweet fritters. Champagne 
was handed about, and for dessert we had 
various fruits, cakes, and sweets. We talked 
sometimes in French, as the Signor wished 
his eldest son to have the opportunity of 
speaking the language. 

“ After dinner all the family retired to 
their rooms for a siesta. The Signora En- 
tichetta took me to a magnificent saloon 
supported by beautiful columns. Marble 
statues stood round it, and the carpets, cur- 
tains, and furniture, were of the handsomest 
description from Paris. A great many books 
of views were produced, and I amused my- 
self very well for two hours. When my 
hostess reiippeared, she took me to a little 
summer parlor, where we sat and talked a 

ood deal. Her little boy was a most intel- 

igent child. She had taken great pains to 
teach him French, and he understood all 
that she said to,him. I was very much 
a9 9 with the whole family ; they seem to 

of a class common in England, but not in 
this country—wealthy —— living on 
their own property, and exerting themselves 
for the good of their dependents. Perhaps 
some of the worthy Signor’s little houses 
and gardens might be considered ‘ cockney- 
ish’; but it was impossible not to respect 
him when he said, ‘I had such a place 
erected to give employment to the poor when 
the vines first failed in 1849 ; another place 
When a severe winter had caused distress.’ 
T told them a little of my history ; and they 
Were amused to see how many languages I 
could read, when they showed me the libra- 
ty, which is very wl furnished with good 
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editions of the classics, and many of the best 
English authors, both poets and historians. 
They were going a drive, and offered to 
take me part of the way to Chiusi; so my 
little vehicle was sent on in advance. At 
half-past five we started in a handsome car- 
riage, drawn by two horses. I enjoyed the 
drive greatly, and was much struck with the 
pleasant salutations exchanged between the 
master and the tenants whom we passed on 
the road. At last I saw my little carriage, 
or rather cart; so I bade good-bye to the 
kind Terrossi family. We parted with re- 
ee I hope to see them again some 
ay. 

The ‘ Sketches of the Islands in the Bay 
of Naples ”’ are the result of a visit paid in 
the summer of the year preceding that of 
the description of Rome, &¢. Mrs. Wes- 
tropp visited Capri, but only resided at 
Ischia, apparently for the baths. She 
lodged in the house of a family of the con- 
dition of a peasant or small farmer, and, as 
in Italy, speaks highly of the character of 
the people when removed from immediate 
contact with foreigners and their own rulers. 
She ever describes them as simple, good-na- 
tured, industrious, with much of natural 
refinement. At Ischia, too, she saw a per- 
sonage who has lately made some noise in 
the world. 


‘* Yesterday evening I walked to the prin- 
cipal hotel, ‘ La Sentinella Grande,’ ‘situ- 
ated on a high point, whence the view is 
most lovely. We found the King and Queen 
of Naples were there paying a visit to the 
Princess Mariana of Prussia, who has been 
in the island some weeks. We waited half 
an hour, and obtained an excellent view of 
their Majesties. The king is a stout, good- 
natured-looking man, dressed in a dark-blue 
uniform and cap. The Queen is plain, and 
rather gaudily dressed without much taste. 
They were in a pretty, low pony-carriage ; 
the King driving, and a chasseur sitting on 
the seat behind. Just as the King was step- 
ping into the carriage, a poor miserable man 
rushed forwards and threw himself at the 
King’s feet, imploring mercy. This poor 
man had been proscribed for taking part in 
the revolution ; for more than two years he 
had been hiding in holes in the ground to 
avoid the soldiery, and now ventured forth 
to implore pardon ; his aged mother wept, 
and all the spectators begged for mercy. 
The King seemed overcome, and cried in a 
loud voice, ‘I grant a free pardon.’ Great 
joy was testified by all, and their Majesties 
drove off with the benedictions of the multi- 





tude following them. 
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‘The Royal Family have a palace at 
Ischia, where they spend some time every 
summer; as the younger children are very 
unhealthy, and benefit greatly by the 
waters.”’ 


Mrs. Westropp handles the pencil as well 
as the pen. Her descriptions are illustrated 





MRS. WESTROPP’S EXPERIENCES. 


by several sketches of buildings, more curi- 
ous for their singularity or great antiquity 
than remarkable as works of art. They are 
characteristic, though not specimens of 
‘high art’’; and they perhaps convey a 
more accurate idea of the original than if 
they had been cooked by professional skill. 





Facts apout Sirk MANuFrACTURE.—In an ar- 
ticle upon the failure of the silk crop, the Lon- 
don Daily News furnishes some facts which 
explain the high cost of silks, and the cause of 
their deterioration. The deficient yield of silk 
in France has been caused by changes made in 
the food and treatment of the silkworm. Until 
the early part of the present century the rear- 
ing of silkworms was carried on by a class of 
operators whose establishments consisted chiefly 


of themselves and their families, conducting | 


their operations in their own houses, The 
quantity of eggs on which they operated rarely 
exceeded two or three ounces, and the yield of 
the cocoons was usually one hundred and forty 
pounds to the ounce of eggs. The caterpillars 
were fed on the leaves of mulberry trees, grow- 
ing almost in a wild state, which yielded a lim- 
ited crop of leaves of a smaller size and lighter 
color than those of the cultivated mulberry, but 
much more nutritious. The result of this was 
a silk of a very superior quality, but somewhat 
high in price. These leaves were usually sup- 
plied to the silkworm feeders by agricultural 
proprietors who made it a business. The breed- 
ers chiefly depended on their own moths for the 
supply of eggs for the next year’s brood, rarely 
purchasing eggs, and selecting, for continuing 
the race, the largest and finest cocoons, and 
when the moths were produced, preserving only 
those which experience taught them were best 
fitted to insure a healthy and hardy race of 
caterpillars. 

The first change made in this system was by 
the proprietors of the mulberry trees, who di- 
rected their attention to producing a larger crop 
of leaves. This they accomplished by planting 
the trees in aricher soil, liberally manuring, 
and topping the trees. A dense mass of foli- 
age was soon produced, but the leaves, although 
larger and thicker, contained more fluid and a 
much less amount of nutritive matter. The re- 
sult was, the silkworms grew less healthy, the 
crop of cocoons less certain, and the quality of 
the silk deteriorated. The yield of cocoons fell 
off from 140 pounds to 100 pounds, then to 








80 pounds, and even lower, and finally the 
small breeders abandoned the business as un- 
productive. Next the system of uniting the 
two occupations of breeder and mulberry 
grower was adopted, and large numbers of eggs 
—from twenty to fifty ounces—were operated 
on, and the eggs became a regular article of 
merchandise, the smaller breeders finding it 
more economical to wind off all their cocoons 
than to reserve them as the nucleus of future 
broods. The ratio of caterpillars to the number 
of eggs, in the mean time, steadily diminished, 
as did also the yield of cocoons, the silkworms 
having become more liable to epidemic diseases. 
Various precautionary measures were resorted 
to for counteracting these disabilities, but still 
the evil increased, and the yield of cocoons con- 
tinued to diminish until this year, when, if it has 
not utterly failed, it has rarely exceeded 14 
pounds. Disease has become so common among 
the silkworms, and the eggs brought to market 
are of so doubtful a character, that the small 
breeders fear to purchase, and are preparing to 
relinquish the business. 

The evil is attributed to the over-culture of 
the mulberry tree, and the remedy proposed is 
that the present method of stimulating the 
mulberry tree should be abandoned, and the ut- 
most care taken to select moths in the most per- 
fect conditions of health and physical conforma- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the evil is 
universal—the value of agricultural property 
employed in the culture of mulberry trees under 
the present system has been fixed on the suppo- 
sition that it would be a permanent branch of 
industry, and a return to the old system would, 
it is feared, seriously enhance the price of silks, 
and therefore diminish consumption. 

The great industrial as*well as commercial 
interests involved in the silk culture and manu- 
facture, in France and Southern Europe, render 
a solution of the problem of the best remedy for 
the present serious difficulties, a matter of great 
importance, and the subject is being thoroughly 
investigated. 














DR. SPRAGUE’S GREAT WORK. 
Tue following paragraphs, upon D 


Sprague’s new work, of which we gave some 
account in recent number, will be read with | of their imitation, the 


DR. SPRAGUE’S GREAT WORK. 
From The Independent. 
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fail to be interesting and instructive to the 
oung, even though their own personal 
nowledge should not reach back to the 
gone-by era of these good men ; but, while 
they will find many examples well worthy 
will also discover 


r. 


interest, not only for what they contain, but | that the fibres and cords which connect the 
as coming from the venerable Professor | Past with the present have not been always 


Silliman, of New-Haven : 


“This great work, which has occupied 
ten years, and will extend to seven massy 
volumes, has been at last accomplished, by 
the untiring industry and zeal of its dis- 
tinguished author and compiler, aided by a 
host of willing and faithful contributors. 
The two volumes which have recently ap- 
peared contain 1500 pages, large octavo, 
averaging 750 to a volume, and each of |and God will be praised that 
these pages contains more than double the 
usual quantity of matter found on a page of 
acommon octavo volume. A full equivalent 
will therefore be rendered to the purchaser, 
and the reader will enjoy an ample remuner- 
ation in the rich store of interesting and 
valuable information thus brought out be- 


severed, and they will perceive how beauti- 
fully they are entwined and interwoven in 
the tissue of the existing generation. Those 
who have passed their meridian, and are 
gliding into the evening twilight of life, 
will find early recollections vividly renewed, 
sympathies long dormant will be quickened 
anew, and they will converse again with 
men whom they have honored and loved, the 
dead will live again in their pew forms, 


is cause has 
been sustained on earth by those holy minis- 


ters of good, who, abating human infirmity, 
have deserved well of a grateful posterity, 
have fought a good fight, and have been, as 
we trust, crowned, not with the perishing 
laurels of worldly fame, but have been 
arrayed in the beautiful white and shining 


fore the passing generation, and rescued | garments of the celestial world. 


from oblivion for the future. 


“ This work will excite a deep and abiding 
interest among the Protestant denominations 
of our country, since all that are recognized | lay it down. 
by the religious world are chronicled in its 


‘‘T can say with great sincerity that this 
work of Dr. Sprague has proved to me very 
attractive, and I have not found it easy to 

I have been allured on from 
the company and conversation of one wise 


pase It is characteristic of the well-|and good man to that of another and an- 
own li 


berality and Christian courtesy of 
Dr. Sprague that all the forms of Protestant 
faith should be fairly represented by the 
living words of their most distinguished ad- 
vocates, and by biographical and _biblio- 


other, and, seeing others still coming on and 
approaching in a lengthened series, am 
tempted to speak with them also, and am 
engaged and entranced as if a phantasmagoria 
of the spiritual world were passing in review 


graphical notices furnished by their warm | before me. 


friends and their loyal exponents and de- 


fenders. 


“Of these annals, I have within the few 
days in which | have been in my posses- 


sion, read most o 


trust, to their reward in a better world 


ith many of these I have been contem- | ness. 
Porary ; not a few were personally known to 
me; and of many others memory furnishes 


associations of deep interest. 


“This compendious collection of personal 


“In addition to the grave and important 
sentiments already expressed, I am gratified 
to observe that a very large proportion of 
the subjects of these memoirs lived to a good 


the articles in the first|old age. Very many realized their three- 
Volume, and have glanced over those in the 


seeond—which are evidently constructed 
upon the same plan as those in the first. A 
bright mirror of the past has been thus pre- 
sented to me, reflecting true, and pleasing, 
and yenerable images‘ of wise and good 
men, who, having served God and their 
generation faithfully, have gone, as we 


score years and ten ; nota few were octogen- 
arians ; and some passed into the last decade 
of a century. Long life is promised as one 
of the rewards of well doing; and, although 
it may not be granted unconditionally, to all 
good people, we see sufficient proof in these 

rsonal records that virtuous and useful 
ives and elevated and — contemplations 
- {are favorable to health, long life, and happi- 


‘¢Tt is moreover worthy of remark that a 
vein of genial cheerfulness runs through 
many of these earnest and devoted lives, as 
if the most devout believers walked on most 


hemoirs, and records of Christian lives—of | cheerily in the sunshine of h 


‘ves often embellished by literature, and 
illuminated by talents which were devoted 
to the honor of God and to the good of man 
~will not be found a dull book. It cannot 


m8 Nay, 
more, apposite anecdotes, enlivened by flashes 
of humor and corruscations of wit, often 
shed around them a pleasant radiance, en- 
lightening the road of the travellers towards 
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the celestial city. Even the early Puritans, 
those hardy men, inured to conflict and 
trials, were fond of humor, and this trait of 
character has not yet become extinct among 
their descendants. 

‘* By the persevering and laborious com- 
pilation of this great work, Dr. Sprague has 
rendered an important service to his country, 
and even to the Christian world. These 





GREAT WORK. 


annals will be a treasure to posterity ; and 
it is hoped that similar records will be made 
of the lives and labors of the wise and good 
men who are now on the stage. May it be 
long before the record of the annalist of 
these biographies shall be added to the 
number. B.S. 
‘¢ New-Haven, December, 1856.” 





Tue worp * Canarp.”’—The origin of the 
word canard (French for duck), when employed 
to signify some unfounded story, is not gener- 
ally known. The following are the terms in 
which M. Quetelet relates, in the Annuaire de 
l’Academie, the manner in which the word be- 
came used in its new sense. ‘‘ To give a sly lift 
at the ridiculous pieces of intelligence which the 
journals are in the habit of publishing every 
morning, Cornelissen stated that an interesting 
experiment had just been made calculated to 
prove the extraordinary voracity of ducks. 
Twenty of these animals had been placed to- 
gether, and one of them having been killed and 
cut up into the smallest possible pieces, feath- 
ers and all, and thrown to the other nineteen, 
had been gluttonously gobbled up in an exceed- 
ingly brief space of time. Another was taken 
from the nineteen, and being chopped small like 
its predecessor, was served up to the eighteen, 
and at once devoured like the other; and so on 
to the last, who was thus placed in the position 
of having eaten his nineteen companions in a 
wonderfully short time. All this, most pleas- 
antly narrated, obtained a success which the 
writer was far from anticipating, for the story 
ran the rounds of all the journals in Europe. 
It then became almost forgotten for about a 
score of years, when it came back from Amer- 
ica, with amplification which it did not boast of 
at the commencement, and with a regular cer- 
tificate of the autopsy of the body of the surviv- 
ing animal, whose oesophagus was declared to 

have been found seriously injured. Every one 

laughed at the history of the canard thus 
brought up again, but the word retains its novel 
signification.’ 





PoutsHinG Pirate GLass BY MacaiInery.—A 
new and useful invention for polishing lar 
plate glass is now on exhibition at No. 100 
Walker street, The mechanical process by 
which this labor, heretofore so difficult, delicate, 
and tedious, is performed, is exceedingly simple 
and ingenious. The plate glass, rough from 
the factory, is adjusted ina frame having an 
axle running through the centre of it into an 


iron support above. The surface rests on the 
outer part of a huge iron disc, which is made to 
revolve horizontally with great rapidity, and 
communicates a separate rotary motion to the 
plate. The principle on which this motion is 





obtained is obvious enough, but its application 
is entirely new. No contrivance could more ef- 
fectually overcome the great difficulty inherent 
in polishing a surface, viz., that of distributing 
the operation with perfect equality over every 
part of it. The plate is kept on this disc until 
it is ground comparatively smooth by the attri- 
tion of coarse sand,—a process requiring about 
two hours. It is then adjusted in a similar 
manner on a second iron disc to receive the final 
polish; the glass at this stage of affairs being 
only translucent. This disc is covered with felt, 
and a very soft and fine sand is used in grind- 
ing. In this portion of the apparatus Mr. Bur- 
gess has introduced a valuable improvement on 
the original invention of Mr. Broughton, con- 
sisting of grooves on the disc, by which air is 
admitted between the two surfaces, so as to 
overcome a great part of the friction, and thus 
effect a large saving in the motive power. The 
plate is kept on the second disc for about three 
hours, and when taken off is as clear as crystal. 
In Europe the polishing is done by hand, and, 
to be done as our American mechanic does it, 
would require not less than five days, making 
the cost of the operation several times greater 
than the cost of the plate. The two costs by the 
new process are nearly equal. Besides the 
great reduction in the price of polished plate 
glass (now exclusively imported from England, 
France, and Germany), which it is claimed will 
result from this invention, the risks of breaking 
glass in transhipment will be entirely avoided. 
Great losses are often incurred by such acciden- 
tal breakages.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





A Yanxee Tatkine Ligutninc.—An engine 
on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road broke down recently, at nine o’clock at 
night, nine miles distant from a station. The 
conductor went on foot through the snow to get 
another machine. A telegraphic operator on 
one of the cars, named Stager (of course, 4 
Yankee), hearing the cause of the detention, 
got out, and taking down the main wire from the 
pole alongside the track, cut it; ‘‘ dotted” 
the distress of the train to the Pittsburg and 
Brighton stations; and putting one of the brass 
points to his tongue, read the answer that aD 
engine should be immediately sent, and then 
talked off this pleasant lightning to his anxious 
and impatient fellow passengers ! 
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BEWARE OF DRIFTING. 


Beware or Drirtinc.—Few people form 
habits of wrong-doing deliberately and wilfully. 
They glide into them by degrees and almost un- 
consciously, and, before they areawareof danger, 
the habits are confirmed and require resolute 
and persistent effort io effectachange. ‘‘ Resist 
beginnings ’’ was a maxim of-the ancients, and 
should be preserved as a landmark in our day. 
The Baltimore Sun has a good article on the 
slight beginnings of danger which end in fatal 
ruin : 

**It was only the other day that a man fell 
asleep in his boat on the Niagara river. During 
his slumber the boat broke loose from her moor- 
ings, and he woke to find himself shooting down 
the rapids directly towards the cataract. In 
vain he shrieked for help, in vain he tried to 
row against the current. He drifted on and on 
till his light craft upset, when he was borne 
rapidly to the brink of the abyss, and, leaping 
up with a wild cry, went over and disappeared 
forever. 

‘¢In the great battle of Gibraltar, when the 
united fleets of France and Spain attacked the 
impregnable fortress, one of the gigantic float- 
ing batteries broke from her anchorage and be- 
gan to drift directly into the hottest of the Brit- 
ish fire. The thousand men who formed the 
crew of the unwieldy mass vainly strove to ar- 
rest its progress or divert it from its path. 
Every minute it drifted nearer to the English 
guns, every minute some new part took fire 
from the red-hot shot, every minute another 
score of its hapless defenders were swept like 
chaff from its decks. The most superhuman ef- 
forts failed to prevent its drifting with its hu- 
man freight to inevitable death. 

‘A ship was wrecked at sea. The passen- 
gers and crew took refuge on a raft, the boats 
having been stove in the attempt to launch 
them. For days and weeks these unfortunates 
drifted about without oar or sail on the hot bro- 
ken tropical ocean. At last their provisions 
failed; and then their water. Still they drifted 
about, vainly looking for a sail or hoping for a 
sight of land. The time had now come when 
that fearful alternative became inevitable—death 
from starvation or feeding on human flesh—and 
they were just beginning to cast lots for a vic- 
tim when a vessel was seen on the distant hori- 
zon. They abandoned their terrible design; the 
stranger would approach. The ship came to- 
wards them; she drew nearer and nearer. 
They strove to attract her attention by shouts 
and by raising their clothing; but the indolent 
look-out saw them not. They shouted louder 
and louder; still they were not seen. At last 
the vessel tacked. With frantic terror they rose 
in one body, shouting and waving their gar- 
ments. It was in vain; the unconscious ship 
stood steadily away. Night drew on, and as the 
darkness fell the raft drifted and drifted in the 
other direction till the last trace of vessel was 
lost forever. 

“So it is in life. The intemperate man who 
thinks he at least will never die a drunkard, 
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find himself drifting down the cataract, and all 
hope gone. The sensualist, who lives merely 
for his own gratification, drifts into an emascu- 
lated old age, to be tortured with passions he 
cannot gratify, and perish by merciless agoniz- 
ing diseases. The undisciplined, who never 
learned to control themselves, who are spend- 
thrifts, or passionate, or indolent, or visionary, 
soon make shipwreck of themselves, and drift 
about the sea of life, the prey of every vind 
and current, vainly shrieking for help, till at 
last they drift away into darkness and death. 

**Take care that you are not drifting. See 
that you have fast hold of the helm. The 
breakers of life forever roar under the lee, and 
adverse gales continually blow on the shore. 
Are you watching how she heads? Do you 
keep a firm grip of the wheel? If you give 
way but for one moment, you may drift help- 
lessly into the boiling vortex. Young men, take 
care! It rests with yourself alone, under God, 
whether you reach port triumphantly or drift 
to ruin.” 


The Annals of British Legisluiion. Edited 
by Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.8., &. &e. 
Part VIII. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Bigg’s Parliamentary Minutes. 
Vict. Waterlow and Sons. 


Tue eighth part of the Annals of’ British 
Legislation completes the first volume of a 
series that will, if it be always managed ag it 
now is by Professor Levi, last as long as there 
remains a legislature in Great Britain. As the. 
editor says very justly in his preface, the work 
is one by which ‘‘ a new life will be given to a 
kind of information which, though acquired by 
the State at an enormous cost, has hitherto re- 
mained, for all practical purposes, unheeded 
and unstudied.’’ These Annals are to give the 
essence of work done and information garnered 
for the State during each legislative year, a 
summary description of every act passed, a di- 
gest of the vital facts contained in every Blue 
Book issued, and of all documents relating to 
the public buisness of the country. All such 
information is here to be placed upon record, 
and is recorded thus far in this volume, not 
only divested of all verbiage, but so grouped 
and classified that ‘*a reader seeking informa- 
tion on any one point finds grouped in connec- 
tion with it the information requisite to enable 
him to understand the — fully.”? Weare 
glad to observe that on the completion of the 
first volume of his undertaking the editor ac- 
knowledges the fulfilment of his expectations of 
support. The series will live while generations 
of men die, if it be maintained in its old age as 
ably and as conscientiously as it is now in its 
youth. 

Parliamentary Minutes, respecting public 
and private bills, committees, &c., edited by 
James Bigg, is a useful summary of the busi- 
ness of the last session, conveniently arranged 
for reference, and provided with a very good in- 
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Whatever his neighbor mry do, only wakes to 


dex.— Examiner. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Lirtte children, with long waving ringlets, 
Gentle maids, with sunny eyes and hair; . 
Pleasant ’twas to see them clustered thickly, 
Lovingly, around a lady’s chair. 


Lovely was the lady’s face, though sorrow 

Had paled the cheek, and dimm’d the large 
dark eye; 

Speaking of troubles patiently endured, 

Chasten’d Hope, and holy Constancy. 


Thus she spake, in accents low and silvery : 
** Ye would know why I your pastimes leave, 
And in solitude and silence ever 

Spend the joyous hours of Christmas Eve? 


Listen to my story, and not vainly 
Hearing it, may some short time be past, 
If it teach you how, through bitter sorrow, 
God in mercy sends us peace at last. 


Many years ago, one bleak November, 
Tidings reach’d me of my husband’s death; 
Like a hero, fighting, he had fallen, 
Shouting ‘ Victory’ with his dying breath. 
Then I mourn’d for him as one distracted— 
Sinfully, despairingly, I mourn’d— 

Till my love fix’d on another object, 

From the Maker to His creature turn’d. 


I had one child—a lovelier little cherub 
Never frolic’d in this happy world; 

In his dark eyes shone his father’s spirit, 
Round his head soft golden ringlets curl’d. 


All T had left to love—with blind devotion 

I almost worshipp’d him—my child, my pride ! 

The Lord look’d down: in mercy and compas- 
sion 

Chasten’d me again; my baby died ! 

*Twas on Christmas eve: my boy was lying, 

Worn with suffering, moaning, on my breast; 

Even I call’d, in bitterness and anguish, 

Death to come, if Death would give him rest. 


Still the baby linger’d, tossing wildly : 

Then I thought how ancient legends say 

Door or window must be open’d widely, 

That Death may, entering, bear the soul away. 


Rose I then, with cold and trembling fingers 

Oped the door: in robes of shining white— 

Soft radiance dropping from his starry chap- 
let— 


Stood God’s messenger before my sight. 


In the darken’d room the angel glided 
(Moan’d no more the child upon my breast), 
Soft he spake: ‘The Lord hath heard thy weep- 
ing, 
Death is come to give thy baby rest !” 
With divine compassion on his features, 
Still he spake : ‘ Forlorn one, do not weep 
As without hope; our Gracious Master speak- 


eth, 
Lo! I give to my beloved—sleep ! 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL.—PRIDE. 


Death is sleep; but, 0! the glorious waking 
In the land where sorrow is no more ! 
Patiently endure then, as expecting 

Soon to join the loved ones gone before. 


Hark ! the angels singing: Childless mother, 
They proclaim the Advent upon Earth 

Of the child Christ Jesus, on whose birthday 
Hail with joy thy baby’s heavenly birth !’ 


Then the light around the angel faded, 

I was left for evermore alone; 

Till I heavenward turned for consolation, 
Where my husband and my child were gone. 


Thus my proud soul learnt humility, 
Learnt to kiss with gratitude the rod; 
Humbly striving to be good and patient, 
Meekly waiting for the voice of God ! 


Thus I celebrate, alone and silent, 

On the Christmas Eve, a double birth; 
Thanking God, who took my child to heaven; 
Praising God, who sent His child on Earth. 


For whose birth my soul is very joyful, 
Through whose blood I hope to be forgiven 
By whose death I boldly pass the gateway 
Leading to His Father’s homes in Heaven !”’ 
—AHousehold Words. 





PRIDE. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


°T1s a curious fact as ever was known, 

But often in human nature shown, 
Alike in the castle and cottage, 

That pride, like pigs of a certain brood, 

Will manage to live and thrive on food 
As poor as pauper pottage ! 

Of all the notable things on earth, 

The queerest thing is the pride of birth, 
Among our ‘fierce democracie’’ ! 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten peers— 

A thing for laughter, flouts, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy ! 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the other end 
By some plebeian vocation ! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation. 


Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty, and put on airs, 

With insolent pride of station; 
Don’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
But learn, for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
That all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 

Is subject to irritation ! 








